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FARM AND “4IGHWAY 


1 mtroducing these seeds. ‘Lnisilas 
Advantage of Fillers brought to the barm in hay or graj 


PROF VY. M. SHOESMITH, MD EXPEK STA The seeds. neach the straw stack 


—_ 


While- working: corn I natice a great manure heap and are taken back. 
many suckers start from the roots. the fields. They ape carried frg 
We find’ it a. very: tedious: job break- field to) fieldy by harvesting machingp 
ing these off} as.we have been im the and fnam fanm to farm by threshig 
habit of doing. Do you. think- they machines. Mowing twice a year, jy 
injure the corn very much, enough to tt ine. “Gawain. open. -eauaite 
pay for breaking them off, or woula em : E y 
it be just as well to leave them on?—- June and August, will keep the Plant 


/[B.. Gordon, Charles*County,;, Mid. in, subjection. 
The number: of suckers or tillers Pen EN geal oad 
;per stack -i& usually the same im ¢he Making and Using the King Road 
sam@ variety off conm, witether plant- “5 
ioe poe an ag > — I saw a. recent referénce to the Kimg 
re » American Agriculturist. @ 
is the Gateway to Big Grain Crops thick planting many of them fail to met “. aan deed pe be ais : 
$ develop, while in the thinner plant- readers.—[R, L.,. New ¥Kark. " 
Grain can’t grow without food. It must get it from the soil, Itis for the- ings they: hawe plenty of room and The King or Missouri’split log dr 
farmer ta,see that his soil has.enough of the right kind of plant-food necessary to develop: into fairly large stalks, The vas,conceived by D. Ward King of Hol 
the kind-oficrops:he grows, number of suckers which develop county, Mo, and is made by splitti 
The fertilizer for Wheat, Ryeand Barley should contain at least 6% Potash. also depends upon the fertility of the a log of the desired length in 7 
Rather than. risk an-undes-aupply; mix Muriate or Sulphate. of: Potasit:liberally. @ | lands. and. upon weather conditions. center and: fastening. the twe halyge 
with, the fertilizer beforeapplying, The more fertile. the soil and: the more ‘together with iren. reds or she 
Send: for. our tree. hooks.on. growing grain. They-won’t give you theories, faverable the weather; especially im chains: The halves. are to be abo 
but: tacts: on: how. the: right. use: of Potash. has. turned poor soil into good soil, regard to moisture, tho larger the 2 feet: apart. mone or less and: lay-# 
and.made good soil.better-sail: number of- suckers, side dowm ‘They are drasvn: first 
eS 


“n= AN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New Yor®® The. development of a large number one side of tne road and then be : 


Monadnock Building, Chicago Candler: Bulldieg, Atieste. Ga, of. suckers. is, usually considered an on the, other. The instrument, Wij 
Address offive-nearest-you. = | indication. off too, thim planting: It is jast- much longer if an iren. shoeal 


not advisable to remove the suckers, fastened on the front edge of bot 
as the yield per acre will, under or- timbers. Square timber would , 
R SHIN ‘MACH ERY Quality of material and mannfacture dinary conditions, be diminished swer the same purpose as a split log 
Eee CHIN count oagou in ~~ rather than increased. The Nebraska It is advisable to draw the drag 
and separa toreare built with very possible improvement and experiment station, in an experiment 
“VARQUHAM THEESENS Pag gs covering two seasons, secured an 
average yield of 64 bushels an acre 
the country. Aj ~~ in the plots where the tillers. were 
Mh 82 Pu : removed, and 81 bushels per acre in 
ted : : the plots where the tillers: were left 
on, or a difference of 17 hushels: an 
acre in favor of not remeving the 
tillers. 
If your cern tillers. abundantly, I 
ew —— you, plant a — & KING ROAD DRAG 
hthicker; or yew secure another ; & 
BRAY SU MPEG ee o.com, peering woe She tone smcow 
lee one im whieh this. chanactenistic is % ‘The King ane with. sot © 
ES SS. , Well: developed; ‘The Mnsby Prolif. 0. tumpike a read). but if used after 
lange Bale. Press, Guaranteed:capa. |'Cocke Prolific, and: other so-called = Seeaie th = cane 
.cityfourtons.amhourorno sale, Mo jumping: j,Prolifie: corns, usually preduce OR TOE NAN, en Oe 
“very: farmer who furnishes. ae and’ liiargerm number of suckers. than the Me@% im seed: shape with no mum 
| Roard:siould:talk: this: Press, because. he doe |i noone. @ounty. White, Lani q, Reles and: the cost wilt! be much lem 
nothayve to pitch the-hay as high asthe Upnight. ; ne pubving Sie ane oA than. when the road! machine is 
Again;the Upright cannottake-feed:whilepress- |i Other varieties. which have been se- so much. 


randitying, Wecan; hence:men-on the mo (leeted: for- langer ears: ‘ : 4 
wee = Bho nagery ome efficient. Greater po teat n one a The accompanying illustration af 


speedimeans less.board. Hom Gatalog. address {| fords an idem of a King. drag. 
; . Carn: Judging, Contest 


geod) hitch consists. of an iron 
fastened: to. each end of the drag anf 

During. the: national cern. expos.tion joined: by several links lange enougit 

lat Chicago, October 5. to 19; a corn, to heaok into and give a chance ft 

logue owing > ¥ ; judging: contast will be held; Teams hanl squane across. the read or 

’ thor cus and ihe 5 : of students: representing. the various = - may be desired. 

QRAy’s agricultural: celleges: will compete for 4&ng of the dnmag can. be made 
= ‘— 2 : nny Sent " , the. the. $850) in. cash. offered; for. this con- Suit the nead: on which it is being 

Yi ‘test; The prizes: will) be $200; for the. Used: & 

Springs, ) ‘finst; second, $100; thind, $50. Similar ee 

. " : contests, On: smaller seals, have Alfalfm in; Pennsylyania—Last 

created! a great deal. of interest dnd; DP talked! with a man. who: told me thi 
jhave, been of immense value. The alfalfa was succeeding in Perry 4 
agricultural: colleges. will enter into. Huntingdon counties, I spoke 
this: with enthusiasm. some of my neighbors in. my ow 
- county: and) they said it was: tried hem 
years. age amd was a failure, I sam 

alfalfa, seed: advertised in the old 

The Ganada. thistle spreads over: Mable and sent. an order fora pou 
lange: aneas. or thawels: long: distances. 2 seamed it with oats. April 23 and@ 

‘by means. of its seeds: and grews into. Made a vigoreus growth, The sprilif 

patehes through its perennial) run-. Was: cold and wet and I feared 

‘ning reots, Both of these: means are Seed: wauit: net come up, but it made 

effective: in, their way: Perfect seeds 00d! stand, I began cutting it Jum 

ane not often. produced until: afterthe 1 and fed it ta cows, We used) 
plants: have become well established: S*ythe and cut it about 5 fhehe 
you our free Catalog: |:and: have spread’ to. seme extent, The fom the ground; Both, oats: and 

— Go., seeds are. carried’ from. farm. to. fanm ‘#!fa sprung up agaim and were 

by the wind, and: along streams by. the second: time Duly 9% The plot 

‘water. They. are mature from. mid+ ‘Rrdressed: with. manupe and 

summer onward: threugh the season, SfoWth is. new pushing along rapid 

and}. as: they: ane easily detached fram. We will: get pessibly two more cf 
the heads: by slight breezes, most. of “es this fall-—lMrs © HM. Pé 
ithem, are disseminated before the hard “orthumberiand County, Pa. 
iwinds. of late: autumm and: winter be- 

‘gim to. blow: The. fanmers’ institute. constit 
kinds: The: dissemination of seeds by nat- one: off the best: means. of dissemingl 
Bieta, Omene a Ovntrantion ural means accounts in part for the ing useful knowledge to the farm 

able. _ Let us send you s scala.cp trial. S04. } dictnibution, of the: Canada. thistle, of the state and’ bringing them 

over limited areas, but were it not contact with the latest informal 
fom the unwitting: or caneless. aid. of obtained. by the members.of hee 
imam its, pregress: would: he comparan tiam staff and: pnactinal: 

-timelyslom.. The. hay.. or, straw. used... Byery, effort should be adh: oS 

‘im pedking- the. cheapan kinds. ef tar oe - meetings.- 

]fonockery i @ vary frequen? means. of Heim, 
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VALUE OF BREEDING BUTTER PRODUCERS 


O. Ue. KELLOGG, CORTLAND COUNTY, N Y 


HE intelligent breeder is endeavor- 
ing to produce cows with milk 
rich in butter fat. The contin- 
ual agitation of the propriety of 


— raising the legal standard of the 
per cent of fat in the milk admonishes the 
progressive breeder of the necessity of care- 
fully investigating the ancestry and the qual- 
ity of the animal he is using as a sire; so that, 
if the change in the legal standard comes, as 


it probably will sooner or later, the animals 
he is rearing as the foundation of his herd 


shall not produce milk below the legal 
standard. 

It has been effectually and conclusively 
demonstrated that you-cannot feed fat into 
the milk, and that the only way to obtain a 
high per cent of fat is to breed it into the 
cow. Most any good Holstein cow in the 
hands of an expert feeder can be made to 
give milk enough, but when you come to 
breeding Holsteins that will produce 4% milk 
it is quite a different thing. No expert feed 
er or handler has even been, or ever will be, 
able to make a cow whose natural per cent of 
fat in her milk is 3%, preduce milk contain- 
ing 4% of fat. The production of Holstein 
cows with a high per cent of 
fat can only be produced by 
judicious selection and breed- 
ing of animals whose ancestors 


gave milk with a high per cent 
of butter fat, always remém- 
ber that the unerring law of 
heredity is: That “Like pro- 
duces like or the likeness of an 


ancestor.”’ 

The Mercedes family of Hol- 
steins is famous for the pro- 
duction of milk with a high 
per cent of butter fat. The 


foundation cow, Imported Mer- 
cedes, 223 H, made a world’s 
record in 1883, and was the 
winner of the gazette chal- 
lenge cup for the largest 30- 
day record for butter. She 
made 3 pounds 10 ounces un- 
salted butter in one day, and 
99 pounds 6% ounces in, 30 
days. Her grandsdn, Antzo 
Vrends Mercedes Prince, sired 
by Mercedes Prince, a son of 
Mercedes, is the son of Ca- 


pounds 6 ounces butter in a 


ters, four great granddaugh- 


per cent of fat is over 4%. 


that they are the farmers’ friends. 
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marked uniformity; and when the blood of 
Mercedes is united with that of Aaggie Cor- 
nucopia Pauline, a cow possessing the inher- 
iting similar qualities through different 
channels, through the great cows, Cornuco- 
pia De Kol and Pauline Paul, may we not 
reasonably expect that the ability to trans- 
mit this quality with greater certainty will 
be intensified? 

An examination of the royal breeding, the 
rich inheritance, the records for milk, but- 
ter fat and butter, and the world’s records 
contained in the pedigree of the celebrated 
young bull ,Milk and Butter King, No 41111, 
shown in the accompanying illustration, will 
convince the most skeptical that he is justly 
entitled to the proud appellation with which 
he has been crowned. His individuality is 
all that his illustrious lineage would indi- 
cate. His dam, Mercedes Julip’s Pietertje, 
was the world’s record cow of 1901. She has 
an A R O record of 96 pounds milk in one 
day, 584 pounds milk in seven days, with an 
average of 4.02% fat and of 29 pounds 5.7 
ounces butter in a week. This combined 
record has never been beaten by any cow, 
living or dead, except by the dam of his 
sire, Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline, who holds 
the world’s A R O record of 34 pounds 5.2 
ounces butter in seven days; and of 137 





THE WORLD’S MOST VALUABLE YOUNG HOLSTEIN BULL 


The world-famous young Holstein bull, Milk and Butter King, No 
nary Mercedes, A RO, 25 41111, sold recently for $10,000, is shown above. He combines the blood 
rs the gy that now hold, and in the past have held, the wens remnens 

: or milk, butter fat and butter with that of the most successful sires an 
week wih an average of 4.96% celebrated show bulls of the present and past. The present owner, Charles 
fat. She has five AR Odaugh- M. Crouse of Onondaga county, N Y, writes: 
ters. Her four sisters, five ate ae of farming lands, I have been for some time a on 9 the eam 
daughters, ei daugh- Friesians for general purpose animals and have. come. to. the conclusion 
Senet: Ses eeeeens Properly -handled. they will surely 
change many poor farming propositions into paying investments. Milk 
ters, 22 in all, have official and Butter King is the only Holstein bull calf ever sold for $10,000, but I 
records in which their average believe his breeding warranted such a price: 
ee peer about 11,000 pounds. Fam -enseree on oe feeding ay 
at have n employed with the animal by his previous owners. . e 
Imported Mercedes was & give him two quarts ground oats and two quarts bran, twice a day; and a 
cow prepotent in the produc- fodder ration of ten pounds alfalfa hay and ten pounds silage. 
tion of butter fat and has dem- — = a long enough to know whether > P. ration oer rer 
onstrated her ability t m. e has stood up well on it, traveling about the country. For 
y to trans further details see splendid article in this issue about the value of breed- 


mit it te her descendants. with ing butter producers by O. U. Kellogg. 


“Being interested in large 


He weighed at the close of 


Number 5 


pounds in 30 days, and of 94.6 ounces milk 
in one day; 659.2 pounds milk in seven days; 
average 4.17% fat; 2640.3 pounds milk in 
30 days. 

The average daily record of these two 
dams is 190.6 ounces in one day. The aver- 
age per cent of butter fat in their milk is 
4.095%. Their average butter record is 31 
pounds 13.45 ounces in one week. There is 
no other animal, living or dead, whose dam 
and sire’s dam have so high a combined rec- 
ord of milk, butter fat and butter as this 
young bull; and it is doubtful if one will 
ever be born that can equal it. His rights, 
therefore, to the title of the ‘“‘Milk and But- 
ter King of the World,’’ cannot be success- 
fully assailed. 


HANDLING THE TOMATO CROP 


WILLIAM H. UNDERWOOD, ILLINOIS 


The most important part of the handling of 
a tomato crop is the picking, sorting and 
packing. If wisely and carefully done, the re- 
sults will be very satisfactory. In picking to- 
matoes for the market I first go through the 
patch searching closely for all the sound, 
smooth ones which are in the turning stage; 
that is, with a slight shade of redness in color, 
yet green and firm. I never pick any cracked 
or disfigured tomatoes to ship 
to the market. Those that are 
smooth and wniform in size are 
placed in crate baskets on their 
sides, with the blossom end 
up, so as to show to the best 
advantage. Ido not crate any- 
thing but No l’s in a No l 
package, and No 2 quality ina 
No 2 package. Anything in- 
ferior to No 2 will not pay to 
crate and ship. I find by ob- 
serving this rule I save the cost 
of many crates, also the trans- 
portation charges on them, as 
well as the labor of putting 
them up, and obtain better 
prices for what I do ship. 

When picking for the mar- 
ket I pick only No 1 fruit -first, 
and then pick the No 2 fruit.. 
It is seldom that I ship any No 
2’s. I find. by not picking the 
cracked or. disfigured tomatoes 
green, but letting them remain 
on, the vines to ripen to the 
right stage for canning pur- 
poses, more money can usually 
be realized from them than if 
packed to ship.« There is al- 
ways someone ready to pur- 
chase this No 2 fruit to can for 
winter use. . In this way it can 
readily be disposed of at a good 
price. I. never overlook the 
great importance of packing 
my fruit carefully and honestly 
and true to brand. Good fruits 
and vegetables properly han- 
died are always in demand at 
fair prices. 


I have not 
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“ {4)>> it ee me! 
HOW THLAGE SAVES SOIL MOISTURE 

From advance proofs of The Book of Soils 
by Prof C. W. Burkett, director of the Kamsas 
experiment station, on the press of Orange 
Judd company. Ready August 10. Post- 
paid $1.—[Editor 

Tillage assists soils in securing and in 
holding water in the following ways: By 
opening the surface crust so that water may 
enter the soil more freely, and by hastening 
percolation that the subsoil may receive more 
water. When the surface crust has been 
opened by tillage tools, water finds lodgment 
until it gradually sinks into the soil—a most 
excellent way of preserving what might be 
lost otherwise. Tight-bound soils, with un- 
broken surfaces, secure no great amount of 
water, often not enough for its many needs. 
Soils, like the stiff clays, are enabled to se- 
cure much more water and to hold it also, 
if subsoiled and fall-plowed. Indeed, this is a 
splendid treatment to give such lands, al- 
though subsoiling is quite costly. 

Of course, tight-bound soils that have little 
air space in them, and whose particles are 
closely pressed together, permit slow descent 
only to all water passing downward. This is 
a condition certainly not desirable, and may 
be remedied and improved in this respect by 
deep-stirring agencies-that open and stir and 
mellow at depths not reached by ordinary 
surface tillage. Our leguminous plants are 
wonderful helpers in this difficulty. 

It is also important to have the soil mel- 
low and fine, thereby increasing both the 
number of particles in the soil and amount of 
spaces between these particles. When these 
things are done, water more freely enters and 
more of it is retained than otherwise would 
be the case were these conditions not to be 
had. 

Good farming can never be of high quality 
if weeds are allowed to have their way; and 
they certainly have their way whenever til- 
lage is neglected or whenever plows and har- 
rows and cultivating tools are not constantly 
and consistently used. 

Since food and drink are objects of con- 
stant thought and solicitude and require you 
to labor day in and day out to so treat the 
soil that both may be amply provided, why 
should weeds be spared; why consider them 
ia any other light than enemies of the dis- 
agreeable and hateful sort? 

Here is am example: A field planted to 
corn was divided inte two sections: on one 
section, after the second week, weeds were 
allowed to grow, to contest with the corn for 
supremacy: from the first section 82 bushels 
of shelled corn for each acre were harvested, 
and from the second section 17 bushels. The 
difference represented the hurtful effects of 
the weed plants that grew in the corn. 

Here are just a few thoughts to remember: 
Btir the soil thoroughly and continually, 
and it gathers in the rains to make abundant 
growth of plants when summer’s heat and 
drouth are come; plow the land earnestly. 
and it gives its fat with gladness and with 
bounty; open the bosom of the soil with the 
plowshare, and health comes to the land and 
wealth to the operator: spare cultivated 
fields the disgrace of ravaging weeds, and 
golden grain and bountiful harvests come as 
rewards; fine and mellow the earth, and lux- 
uriant vegetation gladdens the heart and 
rests the eye; till and always till with skill- 
ful hand and eye, and nature deeds her gifts 
——suceess and prosperity and joy. 


MODIFYING TEXTURE OF SOILS 


The texture of the soil may, of course, be 
modified. ‘There is a limit to the change that 
may be effected, however. and time is re- 


‘IMPORTANT: PRINCIPLES -OF--AGRICULTURE 


quired, also; if this is to’be done. Our clay 
lands still remain elay lands, although man 
has been at work with them for thousands of 
years. And the same is true wf sand areas, 
or of any other special type of-soil. 

But they may be modified. Organi- mat- 
ter, when added to soils, improves them: the 
clays open, air and water more freely enter 
and do good; the barren sands more tightly 
grasp soluble plant food and water, and hold 
them longer for growing plants. Organic 
matter warms the heavy clays and Jessens the 
burning of the sands, and it increases avail- 
able plant food in all. 

Since it is not within the ability of a man 
to effect marked changes in the character of 
his soil, it follows that the wisest practice 
will be to select those crops best suited to 
the peculiarities of individual -localities. 
Therefore, we shall not attempt to grow 
wheat, for instance, in soils of light texture— 
the sand types—nor garden vegetables in the 
clay types. 

While, on the other hand, we do grow 
crops in all parts of the country, in all sorts 
and types of soil, we do so only with average 
success. When we get out of the range of 
our so-called common soils—those of the 
normal average—we meet with failure, usual- 
ly, unless- the crop, because of its nature, 
fancies the peculiarities of that individual 
soil. 

A soil is often unproductive because there 
is no opportunity for the circulation of the 
air. Air is just as necessary for plants in 
the soil as it is needed for them above it. 
When you have a soil that is puddled readily, 
air is excluded and plants growing there lose 
their strong growing powers, turn yellow, and 
become either stunted or die. 

Water is an important component of the 
productive soil. Is it present in too great a 
quantity? If so, the plant develops slowly, 
maybe it dies. Is it lacking in the soil? if 
so, the plant behaves in the same way; it 
either never fructifies or does so in a feeble 
way only. In the first case air was excluded, 
although much moisture was present: enough 
to dissolve plant food and carry it through 
the plant. In the second place, air was free 
to enter, but so little moisture was present 
the plant food was dissolved poorly. 


Both the air content and the water con- 
tent of the soil are governed and controlled 
by the pore-space of the soil. Since the soil 
is composed of particles of sand, silt, clay, 
and humus, and since these vary in size and 
in numbers, as well as in arrangements, it 
follows that open spaces will naturally exist 
at the meeting points of these many particles: 
It were impossible for man or nature 
to so arrange these particles that no 
open spaces might exist. Where .the 
larger grains predominate, large open spaces 
naturally result, while where the clay parti- 
cles—the finest grains—predominate, the 
open spaces are very tiny, indeed. The num- 
ber of pores is less in the first than in the 
second instance, but, on the other hand, they 
are much larger. 

When you pour water over a handful of 
marbles, you note that it runs off but leaves 
the marbles wet. In other words, a film of 
water, surrounding each marble, has been left 
behind. So*it is in the soil. Each particle— 
and there are billions in every cubic inch— 
seizes onto water as it passes. down into the 
soil and holds it so tight that only the high- 
est heat in the drying oven will entirely re- 
lease it. Consequently, every field soil has 
its many, many particles wrapped in a thin 
sheet or film of water, and even the dry dust 
of the road holds fast to'its minimum aquan- 
tity of: water. Z ' 


»urserymen’s association. 


PRODUCING APPLE SEEDLINGS 
°F, Ww. WaTsoN, - 


Land ifs usually selected with a rather dark 
surface underlaid with a sandy subsoil. It 
must be level, for whete land is. uneven or 
hilly the rains will wash cle seedlings down- 
ward, and in cultivating sothe of the loose 
dirt will materially crowd theni from the up- 
hill side, causing them to grow crooked at 
the collars. Land must be clean.4 No corn 
stalks, weeds or trash of any kind should be 
plowed under, as it seems to harbor the wire- 
worm, which works upon the seed and also 
upon the seedlings while they are very small. 
To grow good, healthy seedlings, land must 
be new as far as nursery stock is concerned 
and always away from old orchards.’ Land 
plowed in the fall seems to be preferable. 
It is smoothed over as soon as frost is out 
in the spring in order to hold the moisture. 
At planting time, about April 12 to I5, it is 
harrowed thoroughly and again smoothed 
just ahead of the drill. 

The drill is a wheat drill remodeled so as 
to sow four rows 24 inches apart, planting 
the seed three-quarters of an inch below the 
surface and covering with a ridge 3 inches 
high. From eight to 12 good seed are plant- 
ed to the foot, from one to 1% bushels to the 
acre. 


EANSAS 


SEED I8 IMPORTED 


The bulk of the seed comes from France 
packed in charcoal. As soon as received it 
is run through a fanning mill to take out the 
charcoal, then put into sacks and soaked 
from five to seven days, the water being 
changed several times. It is then stored 
away in a cool place until planting time. If 
weather happens to be cold so seed can be 
frozen before planting, so much the better. 
Seed that has been planted without being 
first well soaked starts irregularly and often 
a large proportion of the seed will not sprout. 
At pianting time the seed is spread out on 
long screens to partially dry, so that it will 
pass through the drill freely. If sun is hot 
and seed becomes too dry it will germinate 
slowly and very irregulariy and sometimes 
it will fail to start at all and the crop is lost. 
As soon as the. seed begins to sprout the 
eultivators are started. ~ 

The cultivator, which is a homemade af- 
fair, takes two rows at a time and stirs the 
ground thoroughls before the seed is up. 
Just as the seed begins to grow, but before 
it reaches the surface, the 3-inch ridge that 
covers it is raked off, exposing a small per- 
centage of the coming crop. -If; on account 
of wet weather or other causes, this ridge is 
not raked off the row until the seedlings be- 
gin to put their heads through it will cause 
them to become leggy and to have very 
crooked collars. 


THE CRITICAL PERIOD 
Right here at the raking off neriod is the 
danger point in seedling growing, If a dash- 
ing rain comes within a day ov two, or if the 
weather becomes very hot and dry, it will 
ruin a large percentage of the crop.’ If a 
high wind comes the fine-soil or dust on the 
surface will often roll and slide along until 
it has cut the tender seedlings to the ground. 
The ideal condition at this critical time would 
be, moist soil before raking, and cloudy 
weather for a day or two, with little or no 
wind after raking. Rut the ideal is seldom 
realized. 
After the seed is raked off the wheel hoes 
are started and continued until the seedlings 
are 2 or 3 inches high and then the cultivators 


“Read before the 1907 meeting of American 

















































































































































alone are used, with which, by using different 
and larger tools as the season advances, the 
ground.is kept perfectly clean and well. pul- 
verized. 

Spraying with insecticides begins as soon 
as the seedlings are 7 or 8 inches high, -in 
order to catch any leaf rollers that may 
have escaped the brooms. If season is rainy, 
damp, or if there is considerable cloudy 
weather, bordeaux is used to keep leaves in 
healthy condition and to prevent their spot- 
ting or dropping. 

We use a digger. similar to a tree digger, 
excepting that it is only 10 inches wide. 
Seedlings are cut at a depth of 16 inches. 
The pullers follow the diggers closely, pull- 
ing, bunching, tying and burying the seed- 
lings in a deep furrow in the field. Only a 
few minutes eapse between the time the 
digger passes under the seedlings until they 
are pulled, buried, and covered, tops and allt. 

After seedlings have been buried in the 
field for 15 or 20 days the leaves begin to 
jirop off and it is then safe to take them up 
4nd haul them to the grading cellar. Here 
‘hey are buried in beds in a convenint place 
iear to where they are to,be graded. They are 
hoistened when put in and covered with dirt 
intil only an occasional top is exposed, then 
1 cover of manure or leaves is spread over 


the beds and they are left in this way a 
week or so in order to sweat the balance of 
the leaves off before grading. Here is our 


last danger point. If a heavy rain or a late 
warm spell should come the bed is liable to 
heat and the entire crop may burn up. There 
is no sure preventive from burning, but by 
using a liberal quantity of dirt between the 
layers, when seedlings are trenched in, the 
liability may be lessened. 


METHODS OF HANDLING CORN FODDER ' 
P. B. NICHOLS, SUMMIT COUNTY, O 

A reader of American Agriculturist from 
West Virginia asks for my method of hand- 
ling and cutting corn fodder. My corn is 
cut by hand and put up in medium sized 
shocks, and husked as_soon as it is cured 
enough to crib. The fodder is tied in bun- 


FIELD AND ORCHARD 


dles and set up in large shocks and hauled 
to the barn as. wanted for feed. 

I use a 10-inch cutter with knives on the 
fly , wheel. It does good and rapid work, but 
is not as convenient as those haying the re- 
volving knives on the shaft. If I was going 
to get another cutter, I would not get less 
than a 12-inch; the larger the machine the 
easier to feed. 

I have a 12-foot carrier that puts the cut 
fodder into a pile at one end of the barn floor. 
I do not cut more than a week’s supply at one 
time, as too large a pile will spoil. After cut- 
ting a supply, I pour several pails of water 
on the mass, which softens and keeps it from 
molding. Much fodder has been lost by cut- 
ting a whole crop and putting it in the mow. 
It will heat, dry out and firefang. 

I have used a silo for some years, but 
abandoned it two years ago on account of 
searcity of help and high price of machinery. 
I am now independent and can handle my 
crop alone. I use a three-horse power gaso- 
line engine. It is ample for any work on my 
123-acre farm. It is used for a great variety 
of work. I consider it. the best all-round 
power for the farm. I can put it in the barn, 
down cellar or upstairs and it is always ready 
to run. 


ECONOMY OF THE SILO 


H. E. COLBY, IOWA 


There are various kinds of silos that are 
popular today. Perhaps the stave is most 
common. It is easily built and when taken 
care of will last well. The brick silo is not 
expensive where bricks can be economically 
produced. If well built and reinforced with 
wires or cables, these silos will resist the 
pressure satisfactorily. The cement silo is 
growing in popularity. The first ones were 
not perfect by any means, and many’ have 
been influenced against cement for this rea- 
son, but there is no question but that a prop- 
erly reinforced cement silo will stand the 
pressure. 

I have been called down so many times 
for estimating the cost that I speak with 











CONCORD GRAPES FROM BUREAU COUNTY, ILUNOIS — ‘ 
These three bunches of the old standby, the Coneod, were grown by 8. G. Soverhill in 


Bureau county, Ill. 
prize. 


United States. Both are hardy, productive, look and woe, Mecaes Both are great money 
makers, a fact attested by renorts from successful various sections. — 





They were exhibited at the first Il! 
This variety, and the Delaware, are probably the two most popular grapes in the 


is state fair and won a 


growers 


we 
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considerable trepidation. I think I am safe, 
however, in putting the figures for a 100 to 
150-ton silo at $150.to $500. They have been 
built for $125 to $140, but the figures men- 
tioned will cover both extremes. The larger 
figure, of course, is for that territory where 
building material is scarce. ; 

It will probably be of interest to get some 
idea of the size of the silo which it will take 
to care for your herd. It is customary to 
allow 30 pounds of silage per day per cow. 
Now suppose you are feeding silage for 200 
days in the year. That means 6000 pounds 
or three tons to the cow. A silo 15 feet in 
diameter and 24 feet deep will hold 76 tons; 
30 feet deep, 105 tons, and 35 feet deep, 131 
tons. From these figures you can estimate 
the size which you will need. 


It is economy to build one a little larger 
than you will need, because if you have a 
season of dry pasture the silage comes in 
very handy. Then, too, the silo that is entirely 
empty is more apt to collapse if not carefully 
looked after during the dry weather, while 
the one which has some silage in it will stand. 
Good dent corn will produce from 12 tons 
up per acre, and make fine silage at that, 
This will help you to estimate the amount 
of your crop which you will want to put inte 
the silo. 

EXPENSE OF FILLING 


In no other way can you store such an 
abundance of good feed in so small a space. 
The barn which would provide hay for 20 
cows would’ cost approximately $1000. Silage 
for the same number can be stored in a build- 
ing which would cost about a quarter as much. 
The expense of filling varies with circum- 
stances. It ranges from 35 to 75 cents per ton. 
One farmer in Missouri filled his 200-ton silo 
for 35 cents per ton. With average wages 
this item of expense will not go beyond 75 
cents per ton. And when you have filled the 
silo, you have paid for hyusking your corn, 
shredding the fodder and grinding the feed. 


Growing Black Locust for Posts—Farmers 
are beginning to realize that growing tim- 
ber is the best way to solve the post problem. 
From experience and observation I am con- 
vinced the black locust excels. The muk 
berry and the osage orange are its equai 
in point of durability, but they are of 
slower growth. The latter has a very bad 
habit of spreading. The cedar is not so dur- 
able in small posts and harder to grow. 
Black locust can be grown in some rough, 
out-of-the-way place, on poor soil or in our 
best pastures. Many fine vistas of biack lo- 
cust are found in Kentucky and elsewhere. 
When it is desired to remove the trees they 
are cut out, and a sprout is allowed to grow 
from each stump. Young locust sprouts 
may be bought of nurserymen and set out 
along the roadside or to form a grove. They 
cost about $6 per 1000 when, 2 feet high. 
Protection must be provided when they are 
first set out, as stock will nip off the main 
sprout, causing them to form a head rather 
than grow tall and slim. In dense native 
groves nature does the pruning, hence the 
importance of planting close in groves. 
Along highways and where scattering it is 
necessary to do some pruning. The head 
should be run up very high. Sometimes a 
post may be cut from a six-year-old tree, but 
better results are had. when the tree is old 
enough to furnish three posts, two on first 
section and one on the second. The value 
of these posts varies according to location 
from 12% to 25 cents each.—[Kentuckian. 





Stale Eggs, if good enough for a buyer, are 
(good enough for home use. Prove it. 









FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


= Let Me Quote You a Price On a 


CHA THAM 


FANNING MILL 


With Bagging Attachment 


They will separate eats from wheat— 
separation at the rate of from 40 to 50 
busheis per hour 

You ought to —— as high-grade Fanning Mill 
Zt will save you a lot of money—and make you a lot of money, 
Before you thin kk of buying a Mill anywhere you should write me a 
asking for book and prices on my celebrated Mills. It will 
take only a penny for a postal—and a minute of your time—to get my 
special prices on a 1907 Chatham Fanning Mill with Bagging Attach- 
ment. My book will tell you how good Fanning Mills and P08 

Attachments are made—will tell you how I have made over 
celebrated Chatham Fanning Mills, which are giving good service 
over the countr, 
” This book xi tell what you ought te know about clean 
seed—tell you a ureat deal about how to do away with the weed 
Il post you on the best way to make money out of your 
‘ain—wil} tell you how to grade up your crop—will tell you why 
t’s just as easy—and cheaper—to raise good gtaded crops that 
bring the highest prices, as it is toraise poor, Uneven crops o@ 

Manson Campbell account of planting poor seed mixed with weeds. 


Chatham Fanning Mills are Sold on 
Time—and on 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL— 


FREIGHT PREPAID—QUARANTEED 5 YEARS 


fhat's the story of the celebrated Cohan » Fonning Mill, 
rantee them f five ful yea ee Gan pont 
or ive ‘ear: it pro) 
Chatham Fanning Mill will last a lifetime. 
‘mm after the he Mill business of 
this country this cmatn~ane Lintend to get it on 
agreat big value in —at a low pr 


carry © Full stock of 

Chatham Fanniag Mille at all 

our branch nemeas, which are 

located in leading trade 

centers throughout the 
country 


Chatham Fanning Mills are fitted with 17 
screens and riddles—they will clean—and 
grade—all kinds a4 a a and grace [a 
fo the ti jest. ey will clean and grade i 
seed corn—they will take weed seeds and , 
all kinds of foreign matter out of your seed, p cinch eh “M 


iN 


don’t think of buying a an ee 
Now 











@ooD CIDER on Suc. *y 


MANY ‘AMAN 





Safety fly wheel, 
r patety” tr treadie 


THE GALE-BALDWIN AND 
BALDWIN 


ENSILAGE and DRY FODDER CUTTERS 
With or without traveling feed table 
require less power than any similar machine made 
They cut faster, feed easier, last longer and 


have this additional REQUIRING LESS POWER. 


advantage of 

Don’t buy @ cutter until you get our free catalogue 

and prices. We will save you money. 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








W.WN. Boob,C mnati, 0. 





Hydraulic 
Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also. 
engines, 


ARVESTER cuts and throws 
wes on harvester or se. 


Price $15, 


C = RN & Ni oe 
Harvester at oe 


NEW PROCESS MFG. CO. Salina. Kansas 


THE HOP 


Ite Cultureand Cure, Marketing and Man- 
ufacture. By HERBERT MYRICK. 





_ ere. frea, 
Genorch Machinery i9., Reom 159, 39 Cortlandt 3t., Hew Tork, 





100 Ferrets from selected breedera. Per- 
fect workers. exterminate 
out rabbits. 
free. SAM'L ¥. . methods i in growing, harvesting, curing an 
' on nee use and manufacture. A volume 
usely illustrated, << —— = 


-_ Mi gar ag iene is without doubt the most e 


1% sid on this crop ever attempted. Tilustrated 4 
_In writing 5x7 inches, cloth, $1.50. 

_ Always Mentior 2" “= | 

This | Journals! 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439 Lafayette Street, New York, 
Marquette Buflding, Chicago 





Picking and Packing Cantaloups 
JOSEPH BARTON, BURLINGTON COUNTY, NJ 


I know of no crop that requires 
more care in picking and handling, 
and very few as much as does the 
cantaloup. The fruits must be’ picked 
every day. The condition in which 
they are picked must depend entire- 
ly upon where they are to be shipped. 
Those for the nearby market should 
peel from the stem upon gentle pres- 





sure, while those for long distance 
shipping must be forced out. green. 


|The picking of green shipping stock 
'is a difficult task to accomplish with 
| ordinary help. 


It requires an ex- 
perienced eye to determine the canta- 
loups which wil! ripen in two days’ 
time and not to pick the one which 
will not be ready for a week. But 
picking green is satisfactory in that 
one may avoid practically ali, svaste; 
by no means a small congideration., 

In southern New Jersey we use the 
upright basket, which is not a..very 
satisfactory package. Packing is an 
important feature of the work. . It: is 
difficult to pack so-as to insure a full 
basket when delivered. The melon 
crate is a greatly superior package 
for many reasons. —In_the first place 
it necessitates regular size of melon, 
and secondly, it insures a uniform 
package, which the dealer knows ac- 
curately. But, no, matter what is 
used, the paramount consideration 
should be to make it a straight 
packed, sound, honest package, one 
which will bring back trade. 

The two varieties grown in our. end 
of the state are the various improved 
strains of the old Jenny Lind and 
the newer Rocky Ford. The first men- 
tioned has much to commend it. Its 
quality is good, and it is a strong 
grower and good yielder. The Rocky 
Ford is also of good quality, a good 
grower and yielder, but a far better 
shipper than the Jenny Lind type, 
and is being grown extensively in this 
section. The market is beginning to 
demand a smaller cantaloup and the 
Rocky Ford seems to meet this re- 
quirement. I.am ready to predict. 
that it will supplant the Jenny Lind 
in the near future. 

But, whatever strain is used, we 
must not lose sight of the impor- 
tance of the careful, accurate sav- 
ing of seed with some definite type 
in view. It is quite possible and easy 
to eliminate any objectionable fea- 
ture in two or three years by careful 
saving-of seed. The same rules apply 
to plant breeding as to stock breed- 
ing. Like begets like. I want to 
emphasize the point. No grower 
should buy seed year after year from 
seed firms, but rather save his own 
intelligently and know what he is 
planting. 














-he Garden in Summer 


WILLIAM H. FAIRCHILD, LAKE CO, IND 


By midsummer most kitchen gar- 
dens become neglected on account of 
the pressure of other farm work. I 
try to keep mine from following the 
general rule by giving it some. atten- 
tion at this time of year, no matter 
how pressing the other demands for 
labor may be, for I have found that 
the fraction of an acre that I devote 
to the raising of vegetables for home 
use is the most profitable piece of land 
on the farm. 

By the middle of July the small 
celery plants, the seed for which were 
sown in the open ground, are set out. 
It is not advisable to transplant them 
much earlier since they will ripen too 
much in the field before the time 
comes to bank them. I also plant an- 
other lot of sweet corn for use 
in September. I continue the plant- 
ings of string beans, which plantings 
have been continued from May. 

There is still a fight on with the 
| cabbage worm, even in midsummer, 
Jand the worms are very numerous. 
The cabbage werm . butterflies were 





, chards every 


exceptionally numerous two years 
and large numbers of them could 
seen flitting-about at any time, ~? 
are’ more of a pest on a smal: De 
of cabbages than on a large fleld.”. 
the late cabbages I can fight thems 
putting..on paris. green; as..the 
bagés aré then only in leaf and thy 
heads have not yet begun.to formeg 
do not-like to ‘apply this remedy: 
the early cabbages which are for 
heads. The cabbage forms on the 4 
side’ and unrolls, as it were, and 
know that the poisoned surface is @ 
ways. being pushed toward the 
gins, which will not be eaten; but) 
dod not ‘like to take any chances. 


THOROUGH: SUMMER CULTIVATION | 


I keep up cultivation’ throughog 
the summer, using the wheeled h 
where the plants are not too large. 
the tomato patch if I use any implew 
ment it is the hand hoe, but durings 
recent years I have followed the pragam 
tice of putting old straw around thee 
tomato plants, thus covering thes 
ground and preventing the growiz a 
of weeds. Before the straw is put ome 
I hoe the ground clean, otherwise 
some wéed that has a good start mg e5 
push up through the straw. I use@y 
to tie the tomato vines to stakes, ang 
that is a good way, but of late years 
have discarded that plan. ; 


GROW A VARIETY OF VEGETABLES 


A large number of vegetables 
grown in the garden, but not as many: 
as are grown by some people who @@ 
not live on a farm and have only 
garden to depend upon. The field 
of the farm produce some things thal) 
it docs, not pay us to grow in the gare 
den, such as potatoes, beets, field peag 
and field corn. Field peas and fiel® 
corn are often found on my table. 
result is that I grow in my gard 
smaller amounts of sweet corn and 4@ 
the improved varieties of peas tham4 
otherwise would. 


> 


Growing Peaches for Market 


PEPER CULVER, NIAGARA. COUNTY, NG 





I Have been growing péaches 
market about. 25 years. In view 
recent experiences, I consider 
berta.as my very best market peat 
Niagara and Late Crawford are 
very good. A sandy loam is eg 
cially .desirable for this .crop. 
planting an orchard I prefer medi 
sized trees. Some growers put 
whips -or June buds, while oti 
Want large trees, but I. believe @ 
medium sized trees in the long 
give the best results. I do not p 
much, but find early spring the 
time to trim the trees... I cut 1 
about one-half the new growth 
the top for three years at least. 
gives me a good, strong body rau 
near to the ground. 

We usually spray with bordel 
but recently have been obliged 
use lime and sulphur to keep the 
in check. We took out one orc 
of about three acres this spring. 
were old trees but had sdme sx 
We will reset the same ground, 
will spray the block of trees ad 
ing them. I believe that with® 
use of the lime and sulphur we 
keep this in check. 3 

I have a hand pump for small 
and a gasoline engine, which I 
with my apparatus for the la 
trees. I find the friend nozzle 
best I ever used. For small ®& 
trees I use one nozzie,. but on 14 
trees two nozzles on a Y. I usua@ 
begin cultivation theselast of Mat 
or early April, the time depen@ 
on weather conditions. This seda@ 
has been so backward we have 
had an opportunity of pushing 
work ‘so rapidly. I go over the®@ 
two or three we 
keeping them thoroughly culti 
until about July 1. It is not cust@ 
ary for us to use commercial 
tilizers, but occasionally we pu 
wood ashes when we eax. convent 
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WAY TO PACKING TABLE 


wget them. Bf find 
yay to thin fruit in 
Triumph is the first to ripen with 
ys. It is a very good peach. The 
Yellow St John is also another early 
yariety of good quality. For-the ear- 
ly peaches, I use an eight-pound bas- 
ket,” but the third-bushel basket for 
the main crop. From present indi- 
eations (May 6) there will be very few 
peaches in this section The outlook 
js not encouraging Bad weather 
eonditions seem to have destroyed 
practically the entire crop. 
! Trees in my orchard are 18 feet 
apart; I think this is a good distance, 
but this will vary according to va- 
rieties and location. In setting out a 
new orchard I would put out the 
trees in the spring, and from half to 
a third would be Elbertas, with the 
balance Chair’s Chcice, Niagara and 
Late Crawford. I usually give my 
order for trees in early spring and 
have them delivered about May 1, Ia 
this way I am most always sure’ to 
get the trees set in good shape. 

The tools I use in my orchard 
work are a two-horse plow, a one- 
horse plow, a roller, pulverizer, 


ON THE 


that it does not 
this section. 





.birds are 
yards 4x7 rods, one male to ten fe- 


MIDSUMMER POULTRY 


spring-tooth harrow and spike-ha: 
row. I have a homemade step ladder. 
It is very useful to me in orchard 
work. It is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. One of our best 
men, Billy Turner, is shown in the 
picture with a load of peaches on the 
way to the barn. Our orchard is 
close to the barn, hence we wheel 
the fruit there. ‘It is carefully grad- 
ed and packed. I always repack them 
when they come from the orchard 
and make two grades where neces- 
sury. 





Feeding for Egg-Laying 


W. H. WARNER, JR, ALLEGAN ©O, MICH 


I find the Barred Plymouth Rock 
the best for laying eggs. When the 
breeding I pen them in 


maies. I use the incubator entirely 
for raising chickens; it is the best 
mother I know of, can hatch more at 
the same time, is free from vermin, 
and never leaves the nést, thus spoil- 
ing a lot of eggs. To make good win- 
ter layers I see that my chickens are 
hatched in May and June, then they 
begin to lay in December. I feed no 
soft food to my young chickens, use a 
brooder, and feed dry wheat, ground 
corn, etc, from the time they are 
hatched till one week old. My recipe 
for chicken food is very simple. 

I buy my chick feed, which is fed 
five or six times a day. At two months 
old I give ‘them a scratching food, 
larger than chicken feed, containing 
shrunken wheat, cracked corn and 
meat, once a week. I feed cracked 
corn, wheat, sunflower seed, ground 
oats, crumbs from the table, and any- 
thing they will eat, and make no 
change from this diet. Corn does not 
occupy much place in their menu. My 
laying hens do not eat a peck in a 
year. This is an important point too 
often overlooked in feeding laying 
hers. 


THE FRUIT PACKING SEASON IN ULSTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 


The growing of first-class fruit is a highly specialized business. 


The 


"Man who thinks he can produce high grade fruit by simply putting a tree 


in the ground and letting it alone is making a grand mistake. 
Mi handling fruits are no less important. 


The methods 
During a recent editorial trip 


» We visited that famous fruit belt in the Hudson valley between Newburg 


Sand a point opposite Poughkeepsie. 
Chards. 


farm crops and 


ms, grapes, currants, raspberries, strawberries, 
The picture reproduced above was recently taken by our 


ae 
= Money crops. 


Never have we seen better kept or- 
The bread and butter of these people is in fruit culture. 
live stock are rarely found here. Apples, pears, peaches, 


General 


etc, are the standard 


| @iitorial camera and shows one of the packing houses of J. A. Hepworth 


Ulster county, N Y. 


me left) and his two sons (in the background) 
Merency cherries and Filler currants. 


At the time of our visit, July 12, Mr Hepworth (at 


were packing Mont- 
They are picked in half bushel 


kets by Italians (two shown in the foreground) at 1 cent a pound. 
cherries are packed in quart baskets at 1% cents. a quart, and brought 


Mi the packing house in carriers holding eight 
“ture. The currants are also sent to mafket in.22-quart carriers. 


LS 
+ 


* 
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quarts, az shown in the 


-one side of the barn. 


Housing the Young Stock 


H, E. HAYDOCK, NASSAU COUNTY, N Y 


I. find it a good plan when the time 
comes for taking the chickens from 
their .coops,' to give them a house or 
place of their own and not put them 
in with the older fowls for at least a 
time, even if well grown. Young 
stock at this age will do best on 
range, so it is mot necessay to have a 
yard connected with their roosting 
quarters, though, of course, it is a 
convenience. Shutting them up for 
two or three days in such a place will 
get them familiar with it and after- 
ward they will return to it to pass 
the night. 

While I believe in not having poul- 
try in the barn, still for the time be- 
ing, until the young stock are placed 
in permanent quarters, either with 
the older fowls or by themselves, I 
make use of a partitioned space on 
When the time 
comes to take the chickens from the 
coops I feed in this partitioned space 
early in the morning before any of 
the older fowls are let out. The young 
stock follow me in and after being 
fed are shut up for two or three days, 
when they will return to this place to 
roost. 

By following this method I do not 
have to go to the coops at night and 
take each chicken out, making a 
troublesome, awkward and noisy time, 
particularly if one or two escape and 
run about in the darkness. It may 
happen that when the chickens are 
again allowed on range two or three 
will return to. the coops, but on be- 
ing placed again with the others and 
all shut up for a day or two longer, 
they will learn to remain. 

It is important that when young 
stock are housed for the first time, 
whether by themselves or with the 
older fowls, that dropping boards are 
provided. I find that, as a rule, the 
young sféck take to the roosts grad- 
ually, some remaining on the floor 
of the house, and these boards protect 
them from those on the roosts above 
them. Chickens allowed to remain in 
their coops Yonger than they should 
will be found to take to the roosts 
much less readily than those removed 
at an earlier period. After the great- 
er number have done so, if a few Still 
persist in remaining on the floor, I 
find it best to dispose of them, for, as 
a rule, they do not turn out well. 





Gentleness and Quietness of man- 
ner are very important and should 
be borne in mind by all attendants 
of poultry. Poultrymen should have 
the poultry house arranged so they 
may be among the fowls at feeding 
time, as it makes the fowls tamer 
and not so easily frightened. A timid 
hen or one that is scared will not 
fatten as well nor produce ag may 
eggs as a quiet, contented one that 
runs toward the attendant when he 
enters the house instead of away from 
him. It pays to be quiet and gentle 
in dealing with hens.—[R. H. Davis, 
Jefferson .County, O. 


Injury to Onions—Mrs J. J. W., Pa: 


There are a few common and large 
cutworms which would be. capable 
of pulling young onions and which 
have the habit of pulling the tops 
under the surface. Dr Chittenden, 
the expert on vegetable insects (whose 
book we now have in press on this 
subject), is doubtful if large onions 
would ‘be so attacked or if the in- 
sects would heap three or four in a 
pile. The soil about onions so in- 
fested should be examined for cut- 
worms. This can be done by taking 
it up in a trowel and spreading it 
on a newspaper. Prof Lantz of the 
biological survey says that 
ways wide enough to receive one’s 
finger are found in the vicinity the 
injury is probably due to mice. 


I consider American Agriculturist 
the best farm paper that is published 
in America today.—[John H. West- 
cott, Wayne Co. N ¥. 
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Have Trouble 
with Your Food? 


Grape-Nuts 


Ready to Serve, 
Delicious and Healthful. 


“Any preparation of wheat or oat 
put into water that is below the boil- 
ing point and cooked as mush is 
usually served, remains a pasty, in 
digestible mass. The cells are tough 
and unopened. In addition, the. 
stomach of a person sensitively con- 
stituted refuses to do anything with 
the pasty mass. It is sent into the 
second stomach, the Duodenum, 
where in consequence of the the long 
time of the first process of digestion, 
is fermented and soured. As an 
eminent medical man _  pertinently 
states, the stomachs of half the people 
going about the streets are about ia 
the condition of an old vinegar bar* 
rel. 

“Intestinal dyspepsia is the direct 
consequence of such feeding.” 

Knowledge of these facts and @ 
wide experience in the preparation 
and use of cereals brought out the 
product known as Grape-Nuts, manu-. 
factured with special reference tt 
having the nitrogenous and starchy 
parts of the grains, of which the food 
is composed, perfectly and scientifi- 
cally cooked at the factory, ready for 
immediate use and therefore not sub- 
ject to the manipulations of any cook, 
good or bad. 

Children and adults obtain fine re- 
sults from the use of Grape-Nuts 
food. It is so perfectly adapted to 
the wants of the human body and so 
easily digested that many cases are 
on record of nursing babes being fed 
very successfully on it. “There’s a 
Reason.” 

Made at the pure food factories of 
the Postum Co., Battle.Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. * 


New York State Fair 


SYRACUSE SEP. 9-14, 1907 
$65,000 in Premiums and Purses. 
Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition 


Live Stock 
Additional prizes offered in the Cattle and Poul- 
try Departments. Improved Classification in 
the Sheep and Swine Departments, 


Domestic Department 
The Classification has been revised and brought 
nee a The rules have been changed. . 
hibitors who are unable to be present at the 
fair can have their exhibit placed for them and 
returned at the close of the fair. 
Liberal Prizes 
offered in the Dairy, Farm Produce, Fruit and 
Flower Departments. 
implements and Machines 
The increased demand for space indicates one 
of the largest displays of farm implements and 
machines mm the history of the fair. y 
Entries je. ~ Live Stock Aug. 12. _Imple- 
ments and Machines Sept. 9. All other Depart- 
ments Sept. 2. Send for Prize list. 
8. C, SHAVE Secretar 
gran. Sores 





Agriculturai Hall, ny, N. ¥. 
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Age at Which Swme Should Breed 


’ PROF THOMAS SHAW 


A subscriber asks as to what age 

swine of both sexes can be protfiably 
kept for breeding. The question is 
one of great significance, because of 
its bearing on the future of*the swine 
industry in. the state. The -tendency 
during recent years has been to breed 
only from immature animals of both 
sexes, and the industry has suffered 
accordingly. The answer that would 
say they should be kept as long as 
they will breed well would be correct, 
but..this may need some qualification. 
Males-sometimes become too heavy 
for ordinary use, while they are still 
capable of begetting, and 
sometimes become vicious while they 
are still capable of producing good 
litters, In either event, they should 
not be longer kept. 
. Malés. well managed and cared for 
should be* of most value from one 
year onward, as long as they are ac- 
tive and retain unimpaired begetting 
power. The’ limit of best usefulness, 
all things considered, is usually.over 
when they have passed the fourth or 
fifth milestone, but there are _ in- 
stances in which such sires shouid 
be kept to a greater age, as for 
instance, when they have shown a 
marked and excellent prepotency. 

Sows usually furnish and rear the 
best litters from, say 18 months to 
the age of four or five years, but in 
some instances they should be kept to 
a@ greater age. They are too old for 
‘the best service in breeding when the 
i litters produce pigs uneven in size and 
when the dams become so clumsy that 
they overlay and thus destroy some 
of the young. No age limit can be 
fixed in a hard and fast way, as some 
sows can be kept with profit two 
or three years longer than others. 


” 


Live Stock Salesmen United—At the 
recent annual meeting of the National 
live stock exchange held at Kansas 
City much attention was devoted to 
the recent fight between packers and 
commission merchants over the post- 
‘mortem inspection of she-stuff. Those 
present emphatically agreed to meas- 
tres that would strengthen the pres- 
ent system of ante-mortem inspection 
of all cattle, sold qt stockyards, but 
protested against the efforts of pack- 
ers to put into force-a system of post- 
mortem inspections Thomas B. Mc- 
Pherson of Omaha was elected presi- 
dent, T. S. Graves of _ Indianapoiis, 
treasurer, and C. W. Baker of Chica- 
go, secretary. Executive committee 
men*were named as follows: Sioux 
City, George W. Waite; St Joseph, A. 
F. Daly; St Paul, C. L. Haas; Pitts- 
burg, M. F. Joyce; Buffalo, N. W. 
Ransom; Indianapolis, T. 8. Graves; 
Milwaukee, J. W. Holmes; Chicago, 
J. W. Moore; Denver, A. J Campion; 
Kansas City, L, A. Lennon; Louisville, 
T. H. Goodrich; St Louis, F. C. Pink- 
erton. 





Shorthorn Shows for 1907—The 
‘American Shorthorn breeders’ associa- 
tion has issued its catalog, containing 
qualifications, premiums and _ rules 
and regulations for the national 
Shorthorn shows that will be held un- 
der its auspices this season. Hamline, 
Minn, runs from September 2 to Sep- 
tember 7, the Royal at Kansas City, 
‘ctober 14-19, and the International 

Chicago, November 30-December 

Shorthorn sales will be held at 
Pfiese respective points September 5, 
October 17 and December 3. 

I have been taking American Agri- 
culturist for_three. months and must 
say I like it very much. I am taking 
s0 many poultry and farm papers that 
I hardly get time to read them all. 
But Ido take time to’ read American 
Agriculturist and am well pleased 
ty it.—[H. M, Saelj, ‘Summit Coun- 
ty, O 


females i 


LIVE STOCK AFFAIRS 








Here is a letter from Miss C, A. 
McKinney of Philadelphia. Of course 
she will never forget American Agri- 
culturist. <“‘I have been eompelled to 
become a town dweller; but about 
25 years ago, when a little country 
girl I, with my brothers, watched 
eagerly for the appearance of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, and was very 
much interested -in* the. puzzles and 
sundry humbugs. - We eagerly read 
as much of the rest. of the paper as 
our limited knowledge of English,-ow- 
ing to our extreme youth, made. pos- 
sible. I shall never forget the many 
good things we got out of the. old 
reliable. Every farm home should 
have it.’ 

We render advice to our correspond~ 
ents in all parts of the world. Here is 
one from W. Calder Polls of South 
Africa: “Three years ago American 
Agriculturist put me in touch with 
manufacturers of agricultural ma- 
chinery in America. This resulted in 
my buying a threshing outfit and a 
mill from the United States. I now 
want further help.: I wish to obtain 
a four or six-horse power portable 
engine and cannot decide whether to 
get a steam, gas or oil engine. I have 
had experience with steam and oil 
(petroleum) engines, but do not un- 
derstand and have not even seen a 
gas engine.’”” We have put Mr Polls 
in communication with our adver- 
tisers. With our guarantee back of 
him, he deals direct. 

One of our correspondents, Am- 
brose Green of Washington county, 
N Y, writes-that he has taken the 
old reliable for many yearsgand that 


his father took it as long as he can, 
He had his first practical | 
the | 
guidance of his father, who was fol- | 


remember. 


lessons. in under 


agriculture 


lowing the suggestions given in these 


columns. Mr Green’s “home 
has been in the family since 1773, 
and is now in:.the hands of the fourth 
generation. This is a good record, 
who can beat it? 

No doubt English walnuts can be 
grown successfully in New Mexico. 
We would advise our correspondent, 
Charles A. Harvey, to secure a copy 
of our splendid book, Fuller’s Nut 
Culturist,: sent postpaid, $1.50. One 
of the most. successful growers of 
English walnuts in the east is A. C. 
Pomeroy of Niagara county, N_ Y. 
The story of his success was printed 
exclusively in these columns some 
time ago. 
nual crops. 


Book Reviews 


Four SEASONS IN THE GARDEN—By 
Eben E. Rexford. A book on gar- 
dening for the home-maker by one 
of the foremost amateur gardeners in 
the United States. 
phases of the subject, from the sim- 
ple bed or two along the fence, in a 
city back yard, to the most ambitious 
garden the happy suburbanite or 
country dweller can manage witheut 
the services of a professional. The 
growing of house plants and the use 
of plants for household and table_dec 
Oration are important features of this 
book. Published by J. B. Lippincott 
company. Illustrated. Cloth. &8x5% 
inches. 507 pages. Price $1.50. Sent 
postpaid by Orange Judd company, 
New York. 

EATING TO Live. By Dr John J. 
Black of Delaware, well known to our 
readers. His work is a book for ev- 
erybody. It is just: this, lesson of 
tempérance in the use of beneficial 
foods that is so much needéd by the 
normal person. The author's language 
is non-technical, and easily understood. 
Cloth 412 pages. Price, $1.50 net. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott com- 
pany. Sent postpaid by ae Judd 
company, New York. 
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Our Veterinary Adviser 
Cyntactes for this Soares} by Donald Mclatosh, 
} a P rofessor of veterinary science at initnots col- 
aS Bo gobo 

ribers’ questions are answered in rotation 
ren +9 for imm te personal advice by 

mail $1 should be inclosed. The prescriptions print- 
ed below can be put up by any druggist; but re- 
liable. remedies for certain ape oa are almost 
always named in our advertising columns and often 
can De advantageously employed for the very ail- 
ment inquired about. 


Catarrh—T. A. A., New Jersey, has 
a team of horses that have a dis- 
charge of matter from their nostrils. 
Give each horse 1% drams sulphate 
of copper at a dose once<a day in 
bran mash and continue it for a 
month or more if needed. 


Tumor—T. J. W., New York, has a 
cow that has a large, soft lump’‘on 
her knee. How can it be removéd? 
Such tumors can only be curéd' By ‘an 
operation and this should‘ be’ déne by 
a qualified veterinartan. 


Lymphangitis—F. M. G., Delaware, 
has a mare that has swollen ‘legs. 
They swell up as high as the second 
joint and are very painful. This will 
last. for a week or more, then they 
will get somewhat better for a while, 
when they will -swell again. Mix one 
ounce acetate of lead with one quart 
water; bathe the legs three times a 
day with a little of it until the sore- 
ness is removed. Also mix four 
ounces each of sulphate of iron and 
nitrate of potassium, divide into 24 
does and give one twice a’ day in bran 
mash until all are taken. Repeat the 
above mentioned quantity if needed. 


> 





American Breeders’ Association will 
hold its 4th annual meeting at Wash- 
ington, D C, January 28-30, 1908. A spe- 
cial program is being arranged and 
will be announced later. Sessions will 
be held in the National armory, 918 
G St, N W. For further information 
write the secretary, Hon W. M. Hays, 
Assistant Secretary Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D C 
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cure any case 


iu © 


Permanent or money 
$1 P. | PACK 
cures 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY Co., 
451 FOURTH AVENUE, PITTSBURG, PA. 








ABSORBINE 
Eymphongitis, meet ad 
sllinge 


tie, deitve 
Te Des. with = 
Book 


W. F. YOUNG, P. F., 51 Monmouth $t.. SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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_For every 4 
building on t 
farm—Genaseg 


Ready Roofi 


At progressive deale 
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everywhere. Send to us {op 


Book Q_ and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT) 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt in the we 
PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 
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THE PAPEG 


PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Gu 


will prepare you a better silage and fill y 
slio in less time, with léss power and with 
trouble to you than any other blower ens! 
cutter made. : 
It is the most convenient and the easiest 
Operate. It never clogs, never gets out 
order, neyer disappoints. We guarantee every 


If you need an ensilage cutter you need 
Papec. Send for catalog giving full particu! ’ 


Papec Machine Co.,Box 11, Lima, IY, 





PILLING 
FCATTLE INSTRUMENTS 


Pilling’s Hard Milker “Outfit onj Pill 


; Teat Expander, 50c.; Milk Tube, pe and 





joa and Teat Soap, 0c. C 
B 





Of $3.00. 


8 Cattle Case No. 

any Bistoury, $1.50; Teat Opener, |2 contains g3. Milk Fever 

S other cattle in- 

needed my Sates 
wi te ” complete 

tm case with ‘Easy to Use directions daira, ~y : wre 


: | Sent repaid, with 
paid on} i. ‘Easy Mo Use” directi 
receipt jon receipt of g10. 
. | today. 





full 
order 
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4 Alfalfa Don’ts for Consideration 








In his splendid new book entitled, 
fhe Book of Alfalfa, by F. D. Coburn, 
récently published by Orange Judd 
Company, he says: 

Don’t sow any nurse crop. 






* Don’t sow on freshly plowed land, 
3 no matter how carefully prepared. 

: } Don’t let weeds or grass grow over 

¢) | six inches high without clipping. 


Don’t clip or mow when wet with 
rain or dew. 
M4 Don’t let alfalfa stand, if turning 
ss yellow; cut it. 
Don’t sow old seed 


3" Don’t sow less than 25 pounds per 
/~acre, one-half each way. 
of Don’t sow on land that will not 


raise 250 bushels of potatoes per acre. 

Don’t sow 25 acres at first, sow five. 

Don’t pasture it. 

Don’t put any of the rotten ma- 
nure anywhere but on your alfalfa 
plot. 

Don’t depend on “culture cakes” or 
soil from some distant field. 

rid z Don’t let water stand on it. 
; Don’t let it go if a thin stand, but 
isk in more seed; don’t be afraid 
ou will kill it. 

Don’t replow the iand; disk it. 

Don’t wait for it to stool; it never 
does. 

Don’t try to cut for hay until the 
alfalfa takes the field. 

Don’t sow on any land not well un- 
derdrained. 


Don’t give up. 








Salt for Cows—The necessity for 
salt increases with the amount of 
concentrates given. From three- 
fourths to one ounce of salt daily is a 

: feasonable allowance. It should be 
= | supplied daily rather than at irregu- 
: "lar or infrequent periods in larger 
quantities. The practice of placing 
large lumps of rock salt where they 
are accessible to the herd is satisfac- 


* tory, provided the salt is kept under 
» cover in a clean box. 
® 





Alfalfa grows about four tons per 
acre. It cost me, I presume, about 
‘saa ton to put up the hay. I get 

Beabout $48 gross, with $12 expenses.— 
Sw. O. Wing, Ohio. 


Don’t leave your land rough; use a. 
roller or a plank float to level and 
smooth it. 


Care, Feed and Management of Cows 


HUGH G. VAN PELT, IOWA AGRI COLLEGE 





Seldom do we find a beast whose 
nervous system is so highly organized 
as that of the dairy cow, and invaria- 
bly the greatest producing cows are 
those whose nervous systems are most 
hhighly organized. Owing to this fact 
she responds readily to kindness, reg- 
ularity in feeding, watering and milk- 
ing. Never can great yields be ex- 
pected from cows that are cared for 
by noisy, rough and irregular attend- 
ants. Grooming does much to quiet 
the cow and gain her confidence, and 
experiments that have been conduct- 
ed show that from 214 to 8% may be 
gained in milk and fat production by 
regular grooming. 

An all-important factor to be con- 
sidered in ‘caring for the dairy cow is 
the process of milking. Upon the reg- 
ularity, gentleness and stick-to-itive- 
ness of the milker greatly depends the 
quantity and cuality of the milk 
given and the persistency of the cow’s 
work. On one occasion, after failing 
in every other method to impress upon 
a milker the importance of extracting 
every possible drop of milk from the 
cow's udder at each miiking, I in- 
duced him to milk the first few 
strips of one cow’s milk in one sample 
bottle and the last few strips in an- 
other, and test them with the Bab- 
cock test. The result was the fore 
milk tested 2% and strippings 15.2%. 

During the St Louis cow demone 
stration the milkers of the winning 
herd were induced to milk each cow 
perfectly dry, and then manipulate 
and rub the udder vigorously but 
gently for a few minutes before leav- 
ing her. This method had much to 
do with the fact that at the end of a 
six months’ milking period the cows 
invariably were producing more but- 
ter per day than at any other time 
since freshening. With such care be- 
stowed upon her the dairy cow is sur- 
rounded by environment conducive to 
making the most of the feed. 

Proper care and feeding go hand in 
hand, and it matters little how effi- 
ciently one is supplied, if the other is 
lacking, in a large degree, the results 
vill be discouraging. To properly 
feed, the dairy herd requires continued 
study on the part of the feeder. 
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SPLENDID TYPE OF MODERN MORGAN STALLION é 
This beautiful horse, Thorn Morgan, was foaled in June, 1962. He is 


h) & dark bay and an especially attractive young horse with fine action and 






/SPeed. He was sired by Thorn Lambert, 1704, a son of Genéral Wash- 
ington and Nellie Morgan. His dam was Gwynn Morgan by White River 
organ, 482. His sire was purchased by the Mexican government for use 
™@ the stud for breeding cavalry horses. He was bred by &. D: Ely of 
enroe county, N Y, andis now owned by J. P. Brennan of Massachusetts. . 


PASTURE AND DAIRY. 











If you would have your harness 
fain-proof, gun-proof, sweat 
Pproo: , soft, strong and pilabie, use 


EUREKA 


Harness Oil 


Makes old harness look like new. 
Preserves the looks of new har- 
ness. Contains nothing to cut 
andchafe. V/ill not rot stitches, 

To reduce axic-friction to an 
absolute minimum use 


Superior to castor oil and more 
this matter economical: ,Does not gum or 


do for you and buy one ff corrode. Highest Award World’s 
peed — Columbian Exposition. Seld 


bere—ell jizes. 
Page ssl ois 





YOUNG MEN WANTED—To ijearn 
Veterinary Profession. Catalogue ; 
e ress VETERINARY CO ; 
Rapids, Mich., 4 Louis 











THIS 1S THE WAY 


Wouldn't YOL Until we decided to buy a U.S. we were 
Like to Make making about 12 pounds of butter a week. 
eas The first week the U. S. Separator was in 
Twice as Much our house we made 26 pounds, a gain of 14 
BUTTER — over the old way — putting the milk 
: pans. This increase would well repay eny 
with Less work farmer to buy a U. S. Separator. 

We are more than pleased with your sepa- 
from Same cows? rator. The machine is all O.K. tf we could 
Thi an did not get another one money could not buy it. 

Us Man aie Auburn, Ill, Jan, 6, 1907. WALTER S. WOOLSEY. 


and more. HOW? 


YOU can make more money with a U.S. than any 
other way. WHY? Because cream is money, and you 
get it ALL when you use the standard, 


U. S. SEPARATOR 


Holds World’s Record for Clean Skimming 
And the U. S. is also the simplest, strongest, safest sepa- 
rator. Only two parts in the bowl—easy to wash. Gears 
turn in oi] and run surprising easy. Lasts for many years 
with ar mye g care, as proved by experience of many 
thousands of users during the past sixteen years. Let us 
> you ALL about it. It’s money in your pocket to know. 
ust write, “Send me New YS Gh 
tell the story. FREE TO YOU. Write today, adds tne 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
Bighteen Distributing Warch Bellows Falis, V' 








AT LAST A 
Perfect Power 


Our 2-Cycle GASOLINE ENGINES mark a new era 
in Farm Powers. Simplest constructed and easiest 
erated Engine made. Uses no more fuel than 4-Oy 
Engines. No Valves, Springs, Cams nor Gears to give 
trouble and wear out. Speed adjustable while 
is running. Starts easy in cold weather. Uses 
hol, Gasoline, Natural or City Gas. Four sizes—2 1-2, 5, 
10, 15 H. P., Stationary or Portable. j 


The Maxwell & Fitch Co, Rome, i. 


SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 
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Copyright, 1907, by Orange Judd Com pany 
Trademark Registered 


Entered at Postoffice a9 second-class mail matter 


egg RIPTION” [YRICE—ONE DOLLAR a 
yea Pity, cents for six months; if not paid in 
Piecince, r pe. {A new year’s _ oo 
free for a gig two new subscribers.) 
tions can commence at any time os = 
a copy free. 


Fore’ 
vit NEWALS—Ti 


paget. ot or wrapper. shows to t 
a ion is paid. Thus Jante chews that pr 
Pens to, 


been received up to January 1, 
to February 1, and on. When 
payment is made, the date, which answers for a 
receipt, will be c A 

DISCONTINUANCES—Following the general de- 
sire of our readers, ~ on our custom to continue 
this journal to responsi and to such 
as subscribe Lome "agent an until notified that its 
discontinuance is ou do not wish the 
paper continued after your jobeeription has ex- 
pired, please notify us. 

SRANGS IN. ADDRESS—When. ordering «4 
a in the address, subscribers should be sure 
to give their old-as well as their new address. 

CANV ee WANTED in every town to solicit 
subscriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADV \ ig rai BATES Slate gente. 1 cents per opie 
lime (M lines to the inch) 
counts, maps and sworn statement of coo ete, 

application, and correspondence invited. For 
armers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that de- 


partm: 

OUR GUARANTEE -With each subscriber to the 
Amevican Agriculturist we positively guarantee 
whils, his subscription lasts, that no advertise- 

. is allowed in our columns unless we believe 
t any subscriber can safely do busmess with the 
advertiser,, and we agree to ke an 
whith any such subscriber 
suc! 
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isers. To take advantage of this 

rantee, written complaint must be made to the 
Seblisher within one week oo the date of any 
die and, ios, Sramneation, with proofs of the swin- 
Rg P| within one month from — date 


appeared, and sub- 
~ ai must prove that in writing to the ioesliee 
he said: “I saw your adv. in the old re- 
Mable A. A.” 
THIS MAGAZINE was established in 1942. It is 
Ora: Judd 439 


made 


peya 
Address orders to f flices S .. , but to 
avoid delay send to “the ‘aus monrest = 
ORANGE JUDD neuibaws. 
Publishers. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Homestead Building 


than $1, one-cent 
orders, checks arid drafts 
Orange Judd Company. 


to 


NEW YORK 
499 Lafayette Street 


CHICAGO 
Marquette Building 





NEW YORK, AUGUST 3, 1907 








Blame the Hen 


When the eggs are tow om and small, 
Blame hen. 

When there ‘are no eggs at all, 
Blame the hen. 





The forest survey of the department 
pf agriculture calls attention to the 
shortage in the supply of red 
eedar for pencil wood. The state- 
ment is made that cedar can 
be grown at a very fair profit for 
dead pencils. It is said that the daily 
feonsumption of cedar wood is 300 tons 
in the making of pencils, mostly red 
cedar. The commercial range of this 
timber extends from the Ohio river 
southward to Florida and westward 
to Texas and Arkansas. In this area 
it is found growing in mixture with 
hard woods, and very rarely with 
pine. It is urged that pencil companies 
_vather than a private owner . pur- 


chase the land on which cedar makes. 


_® good growth, end manage it on a 
conservative basis, looking forward to 
distant profits. Some interesting ~~ 


EDITORIAL 


res are given estimating growth, rate 
of yield and prospective profits. .While 
this perhaps will not appeal to the 
average farmer in or out of the cedar 
belt, it adds a further interesting bit 
of testimony relative to the steadily 
decreasing timber .supply of the 
country, and the necessity uf conserv- 
ing forests in every reasonable way. 

The public service. commission of 
New York state will take up the mat- 
ter, perhaps as its initial work, of in- 
vestigating tHe freight car service of 
the railroads. Public hearings are to 
be held in various parts of the-state, 
beginning about September 1, and 
these will bear upon the regulations 
now in force. Shippers and those to 
whom goods are consigned have long 
had grievances, not only in New York, 
but in every state, over the delay in 
the delivery of goods. This applies to 
western grains and mill feeds shipped 
into the state, to agricultural prod- 
ucts, and to general merchandise. It 
will be recalled that the creation of 
the public service commission was one 
of the most important pieces of legis- 
lation at Albany last spring, and the 
manner in which it takes hold of its 
duties will be watched with keenest 
interest. 





————- 
Indirect evidence points to the pos- 
sibility of an improvement in the farm 
labor situation. The state labor bu- 
reau at Albany says 40,000gmachinists 
identified with the building trades are 
out of work, with no appreciable scar- 
city of labor in any direction save 
on the farms. The federal immigra- 
tion bureau at New York city is tak- 
ing steps to do something towards 
distributing the flow of immigrants 
throughout the country, including the 
agricultural districts. It will serve in 
a& way as an employment agency and 
may possibly accomplish substantial 
good in this direction. 
Se 
figures just at hand 
reports of the 


Final official 
confirm the recent 
tremendous volume of our export 
trade the past fiscal year. It has 
been much more than a three billion 
dollar year. Exports were 1854 mil- 
lions and imports 1434 millions. We 
continue to buy enormous quantities 
of food stuffs abroad, those exceed- 
ing $300,000,000 last year, a part of 
which should be purchased in. this 
country. In the export trade cotton, 
our magnificent southern staple, took 
the lead, yet exports of food stuffs, 
including wheat and flour wcre nearly 
at high water mark in spite of the 
high prices at home. The dependence 
of western Europe upon the outside 
world for its food supply was per- 
haps never more in evidence than 
right now. Providing prices -are 
within moderate bounds our export 
possibilities fn farm products are im- 
measurable. 


> 





Harvest and threshing operations 
have progressed far enough in the 
wheat belt to throw further light on 
the uneven character of the crop. 
The rate of yield in winter wheat 
territory, from Ohio to Kansas, is 
quite irregular, with poor returns in 
the state last named, and the crop 
there perhaps one-half a full yield. 
Interest now centers in the north- 
west, where the spring wheat harvest 
is under way with more or less ap- 
prehension over the appearance of 
black rust, a fungous disease which 
caused such disaster in a recent sea- 
son. Western Canada, that great 
gtant in wheat production, will ap- 
parently have less than some of its 
friends hoped at ‘one time. ~ Other 
small grains are maturing with a rea- 
sonable degree of promise, while the 
corn crop is making splendid de- 
yelopment throughout its wide area. 
If frost holds off, it now seems prob- 
able that the 1907 crop of corn must 
prove at least a- fairly liberal one, 
even though falling short of the 


‘bumper yield of 1906. Special crops” 


are developing and maturing at a 
nearly normal pace. Apples will prove 
much better in the older middle and 
eastern states than elsewhere, as al- 
ready pointed out in American Agri- 
eulturist, and onions and tobacco are 
far enough along to assure good crops 
unless disaster overtakes them. The 
hay yield has been reasonably good 
almost everywhere. 


_ 
o— 


In ‘answer to a _ recent inquiry 
from one of our oldest subscribers 
who asked about the organization of 
grange in his state, we have received 
the following from C. M. Freeman 
secretary of the national grange. “‘You 
will be correct in telling those who 
ask about organizing new states, that 
the policy of the national grange, at 
present, is to build up the states al- 
ready organized before entering new 
states.” This~is not encouraging news 
to those energetic and successful 
farmers in other states who are turn- 
ing their attention toward the grange. 
We believe that the national grange 
should enter any field where effective 
and stable work can be done in or- 
ganization. National Master Bachel- 
der, admits that the money expended 
in the attempt to extend the order in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, did not 
result in returns, commensurate with 
the work done by several of the 
best organizers in the national body. 
There is opportunity in other states 
where it seems right and proper to 
end them a helping hand. 








The place that sports are coming 
to occupy in the minds of the Ameri- 
can people is, in a sense, almost 
alarming. Should a convention of 
farmers be advertised in a certain 
Place and should a baseball game be 
ealled in the same place, there need 
be little doubt as to which will get 
the crowd. Should a horse trot take 
place on the fair grounds of any fair 
and should the judging of live stock 
be scheduled for the same time, the 
live stock ring will be deserted, in a 
way. It will even be difficult to secure 
attendants enough to lead out the 
show animals. The crowd will be at 
the ringside. The explanation lies in 
part in that innate tendency in the 
human mind to find delight in wit- 
nessing energies, especially those of 
muscle, engaged im keenest action. 
The extent to which this passion 
manifests itself, evem in the stately 
aged, is certainly surprising. Whither 
are we drifting in the line of these 
diversions? It. is surely time to ask 
if such dissipation should not be 
spoken against. Just as soon as the 
stern duties of life are made subserv- 
ient to the playthings thereof, the 
morals of the community are in dan- 
ger. A time for everything, says the 
wise man, but some of the young men 
of today have no time for anything 
but sports. 


Ld Angora goat interests are very prop- 
erly presenting the legitimate side of 
the industry. At some of the big live 
stock shows, notably Kansas City, 
splendid prize awards are offered for 
this season’s exhibits. This is true of 
the southwest, and of the extreme 
northwest. Mohair, the product of the 
Angora goat, is always in excellent 
demand, the domestic supply is suf- 
ficient for home requirements, and the 
price is usually very remunerative to 
farmers making a specialty of this 
kind of live stock. The careful! reader 
of any live agricultural paper does not 
need to be told that this little animal 
is highly useful in clearing rough 
land of brush and bringing it into 
subjection for pasturage. 

Whatever is advertised In our col- 
umns is worthy of your consideration. 
We protect our readefs: from fraud 
by our own guarantee printed on this 
page. Only the worthy can pdass our 
Figid censorship. _- 
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“Commercial Agriculture 7 


How the Forests Are Being Wiped Out 


The census bureau at Washingte 
gives some instructive figures rega: 
ing the United States lumber indu 
It shows that in 1905 the 


country” 
boasted 19,129 establishments with @ 
combined capital of $517,224,000 epee 


gaged in manufacturing lumber and) 


timber products. These establishmen 
employed over 400,000 wage earners, 
In nine states the production of lum 


ber is the principal industry, and ig 


12 states it is second in importance,| 


The leading states are Washington, 


with products valued at $49,572,0005 
Wisconsin second with $44,395,000 and> 


Michigan third with $40,569,000. Next 


in order comes Louisiana with $35.49 


192,000, Minnesota $33,183,000 ané@ 
Pennsylvania $31,642,000. 

In the same year 12,404 logging” 
camps .were in operation throughout 
the country: 
sus of 1900 it is shown that the gro 


in the production of lumber has been} 
most rapid in the southwestern stateg® 


and in parts of the Pacific coast, whi 
a substantial 
characterizes the lake states. Loggin 
is relatively declining in the cent 

states, this due, of course, to the prae- 


tical exhaustion of merchantable time) 


ber in continuous bodies. There we 


18,277 sawmills in operation through-® 


out the United States in 1905. Wie 


consin ranks first according to valug! 


of their products, Washington second = 
and Michigan third. 

During the five-year period, 1900 t 
1905, the average value of all lumbe 


increased from $11.14 per 1000 feet of 


$12.76. Throughout the country 


value of log stumpage also advanced) 


the average per 1000 feet in 1900 t 
ing given at $2.18, and in 1905 
$2.59. In Maine, New Hampshire 
New York the great 
spruce to be used as raw material 
the ‘wood pulp industry has caused 
increase in 
above the average reported for 
country as a whole. 


- 


Grow More Fruit and Nuts—Dum 
ing recent seasons the United Sts 
has shown marked improvement 
its ability to supply the home dem 
for fruits or nuts. In the past 
years importations of fruits and nue 
into the United States have increai 
in value only 70%, while exports ha 
enlarged sevenfold. Tt is notaby 
that the increases in imports of fruit 
are largely 
in the United States, chief amo 
which may be mentioned i“ 
nanas. There is a sharp shrink 
in our foreign purchases of orange 
and prunes. American dried appi¢ 
go chiefly to Germany and othe 
European countries, ripe apples to 
United Kingdom and Germs 
oranges to Canada, pears chiefly # 
the United Kingdom, prunes to Gé 
many, the United Kingdom and C 
ada, raisins to Canada and Austral 
preserved fruits to UWnited Kingd 
aiid peanuts to Canada and the Nem 
erlands. x 


es 








Australian Apple Shipments—Mat 
is heard of the importance of 
tralia as an apple exporter. Ho 
ever, that commonwealth is so & 
not sending alarmingly large qua 
tities of fruit to Europe to cé 
pete with the United States. Me 
over shipments from the antipo@ 
do not conflict directly with apple 
ports from North America, as & 
come during the spring months. i 
year Ausiralia exported 206,930 o 
tals. (100. pounds each) of apples! 
other countries. In 1905 her 
ments were. 278,000, in 1904, 38 
and in 1903, 227,000 centals. 
beik of Australian and. Tasm 
-fruit goes to the United Kingde 


Compared with the cen ™ 


and uniform decline® 


demand for 


2% 


stumpage values far’ 


of the kinds not growm 
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ure 
2tes. 
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Courts in Conflict over Rate Law 





A conflict between state and na- 
tional authority has arisen in the 
courts in North Cardlina. Under the 


new pate railroad law limiting fares 
to 2% cents a mile, Judge Long of a 
state court imposed some severe, sen- 
tences for violation of the law. 7ae 
Southern railway was fined $30,000 
Wood, district passen- 
ger agent, and O. C. Wilson, ticket 
agent, were sentenced to 30«days on 
the state gang worked on the public 
roads 


Habeus-corpus proceedings were 
brought before Judge J. C. Pritchard, 
of the United States circuit court. The 
latter promptly declared the state law 
unconstitutional and released the 
prisoners, Sinte then there has been 
much ill-feeling on the part of the 
state officials, including Gov Glenn, 
toward Judge Pritchard, on the” 


ground that the United States judge 


had no right to thus interfere with 
the enforcement of a state law, and 
the state finally won its fight for a 
24%, dent law. This case will be taken, 
as soon as possible, to the United 


States supreme court for a final de- 
cision. Other similar cases are now 
pending in South Carolina and in Vir- 
¢inia. 


World-wide Labor Shortage 


hered by our 





Information gat gov- 


erment shows that there is a short- 
age of laborers all over the world. This 
shortage is in part explained by un- 
paralleled prosperity. There are 
many big projects under way. For 
instance, there is the Panama canal, 


which requires a steady force of 40,- 
000 laborers. Inasmuch as many are 
constantly leaving the job, not less than 
700 a week of the new arrivals are 
meeded to keep up the 


The Grand Trunk Pacific and the 
Great Northern railways in Canada 
are constructing lines that will ag- 
gregate 6000 miles, costing over $5000 
a mile, perhaps a total of at least 
$30,000,000, a large part of which 
will be spent for labor. The _ con- 


tractors want 60,000 laborers at once, 
and will need more as the work pro- 


gresses The double-tracking of the 
Trans-Siberian railroad by the. Rus- 
sian government calls for thousands 
ef laborers. Thousands more are 
heeded in the construction of the 
Cape to Cairo railroad, in Africa. 
Labor in large and increasing num- 
bers is called for in many great in- 


@ustries of the United States, and the 
ery is for more laborers in every pros- 


perous country. More and more the 
farmers feel the pinch of labor 
thortage. 





Unhappy Russia 

Russia is far from being a happy 
©euntry. The last duma _ abolished 
the notorious drumhead courts martial 
mader which accused persons were 
fendemned and executed in so sum- 
Mary a manner that practically no 
Spportunity for defense was allowed 

m. In its place the government 
has put into effect regulations in the 





Military courts under which only 72 
hours were allowed between indict- 
Ment and execution of the prisoner. 
This includes the inquest, the trial, 
the appeal of the prisoner to the 

hest courts, and does not ajlow 
@ilay to hear witnesses who may be 


aisent The courts are also given 


" Wider jurisdiction than that the form- 


@ drumhead courts enjoyed. Execu- 
S under the new system are 
ine a sudden and startling in- 


a The 
the 
ma 


people are indifferent regard- 
new elections for the coming 
The government hgs' so ar- 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


©, For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 


‘ilizers. They enrich the earth. . 


rorki f e. 
bap alle tn have the entire [Illinois delegation 


THE 


ranged it that the peasant and _work- 
ing classes have little or no voice in 
the elections. The Russian govern- 





ment has begun preparations for. 
building several 22,000-ton baitle- 
ships. They will be larger than the 


British Dreadnaught. 


In Quick Review 

The first chapter in the great crim- 
inal trial at Boise, Ida, has been 
closed in the acquittal of W. D. Hay- 
wood, secretary of the Western fed- 
eration of miners, who has been de- 
clared not guilty of the murder of 
former Gov Frank Steunenberg. On 
the first ballot the jury stood eight 
for acquittal and four guilty of some 
degree of murder. The trials of 
Moyer and Pettibone have now been 
undertaken. 








At the age of 86 United States Sen- 
ator E. W. Pettus of Alabama, died 
last Saturday night, his death closely 
following that of his colleague, Sena- 
tor Morgan. This leaves Alabama 
without any senator, pending the ap- 
pointment of those to succeed the two 
men named. 





In the burning to the water’s edge 
of the steamer Frontenac on Cayuga 
lake, N Y, last Saturday, eight lives 
were lost. 


A million dollar fire at Coney Island 
last Sunday wiped out a large number 
of amusement features. One life was 


lost. 
There has been a tariff conference 
with the president at Oyster Bay 


which was’ followed by the announce- 
ment that it was decided o revision 
should be undertaken until after the 
ext presidential election. United States 
Senator Hopkins of Illinois and H. E. 
Miles, representing the Wisconsin tar- 
iff league, discussed the matter with 
the president and the announcement of 
the decision reached, so far as those 
present were concerned, was made by 
Senator Hopkins. He said there was 
no doubt that after the presidential 
election it will be the duty of the re- 
publican party to revise the tariff. 
Hopkins says Speaker Cannon will 


behind him at the national conven- 
tion: but it does not appear that his 
candidacy for president has made any 
great progress yet outside his own 
state. 


It is going hard with alleged viola- 
tors of the anti-trust laws in Judge 
Findley W. Morris’s court, at Toledo, 
O. Twenty-one members of the lum- 
ber dealers’ credit association, nine 
members of the brick dealers’ associa- 
tion and two bridge agents, who two 
months ago pleaded guilty to indict- 
ments charging violation of the anti- 
trust laws, have just received sentence. 
The lumber men and the bridge men 
have been sentenced to six months in 
the workhouse and the brick men 
were fined $1000 each. 


The special session of the New 
York legislature has adjourned. Gov 
Hughes scored another triumph in 
securing the passage of the legislative 
apportionment bill that he approved. 
All he asked was a redistricting plan 
which would be constitutional. _The 
eager politicians objected to this but 
finally surrendered. 


There seems to be confidence in the 
purpose and ability of the new mayor 
of San Francisco, Dr Taylor, being 
able to reform the city. One of his 
first is opposition to the so-called 
prize fight trust. He will do all he 
can to prevent further prize fights in 
San Francisco. - 








The price of opium is going up, 
Since June 1, at New York, it has 
advanced from $3.80 a pound to $6.50 
a pound. Bad weather in Turkey, 
the principal source of opium, has 
caused a short crop. It is estimated 
that only 2800 cases will be produced 
in that country, and that the world’s 
visible supply is about 4500-cases. The 
normal world’s consuinption is 6500 
cases annually. 





’ 

About 100 lives were lost in the 
wreck of the steamer Columbia bound 
from San Francisco for Portland, Ore. 
The steamer collided in a fog with a 
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yaar ONE ROOF is enough, providing it is Carey’s, has been demon- 
strated to the complete satisfaction of Geo. H. Harper, of Morgans- 
Me “gag Co., New York. — Mr. Harper paid this written 


CAREY'S ‘com ROOFING 


Be to state that I purchased 4 uare feet of Care 
ow yee on mlil,re — I PE Lee tL wlarge portion over 
























in relied a cont tomy 
Carey's flat or steep surfaces. Will not rust, 
break. ao neta lng no ta nF OF paper, Th T The Carey Patent Lap Lap bernanealy 







mali nesds, making noe Saaseealn abinaneld oameee. 


THE PHILIP CAREY CO., 25 Wayne Ave, CINCINNATI, O 






































Good Paint is 

as Necessary 

to a Barn as 
"6 to a House 


Exposure to the weather without a preserving coat of paint 
soon causes decay. When the paint on your buildings and imple- 
ments begins to show wear, and bare spots appear, repaint with 
Pure White Lead and Linseed Oil. Don't wait until decay and rust 









have set in and joints have become loose; better paint a little while 








before it is needed than a little while after. Repainting is a pre- 
ventative rather than a curative measure, Repaint with Pure White 
Lead and Pure Linseed Oil, because Pure White Lead will give 
better protection and longer protection than any imitation or gub- 
stitute. Practice proves it. 

You can know Pure White Lead by the Dutch Boy trade mark — 
found on the side of the keg. It is positive identification of Pure 
White Lead made by the Old Dutch Process—the genuine and 
unadulterated old-fashioned paint material. Look for the Dutch Boy. 


Send for Book : 
“A Talk on Paint,” gives valuable information , 
on the paint subject. Sent free upon request. 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Ja whichever of the follewing cities is nearest you: 
New York, a Cleyeland, Ci 


Chicago, Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & ; ' 
Bros. Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Ce.) . rn 





































































lumber schooner off Shelton Cove, Cal. 
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‘OHIO AND WEST VIRGINIA 


Special attention in this edition is 
given to agricultural interests in the 
two great states of Ohio and West 
Virginia. We desire to emphasize the 
possibilities and actualities of agricul- 
ture in the section here indicated, 
keeping. our readers in touch with 
field and orchard crops, with live stock, 
dairying, poultry, etc. The hearty co- 
operation of our readers is sought. 
Send us bits of experience, local farm 
news, note and comment, and thus 
make it possible to present in a promi- 
nent and helpful manner the interests 
of these states. American Agricultur- 
ist is your own paper in the best sense 
‘of the term. Stick a pin there. 


« 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Additional Fair Notes — Supple- 
menting the list of fairs to be held in 
W Va, this year, printed in this journal 
July 6, are the following: Clarksburg, 
Sept 20-Oct 3; Elkins, Aug 27-29; 
Moundsville, Aug 27-30; Ripley, 17- 
20; Weston, Sept 1-5; Lewis Co fair, 
Sept 9-12; Wheeling or W Va fair, 
Sept 9-13. 

Ravenswood, Jackson Co—Wheat is 
not well filled, too much rain when in 
bloom. Potatoes are commehcing to 
rot on account of too much rain. 
Stacking wheat has commenced. 
Threshing machines are being in po- 
sition for threshing. Meadows are 
Improving, yet very poor. There is 
quite a scarcity of grain for feed in 
this locality. 


Teays, Putnam Co—Farmers are 
greatly behind wih their work, crops 
of all kinds are nearly a’ month late. 
Wheat and oats are about all har- 

« vested. Very little hay cut yet, and a 
bad time to cut, owing to the wet 
weather; it rains nearly all the time. 
Hay is only about a half crop. Cattle 
and sheep are very scarce and high. 
Horses are high, but more for sale 
now than two months ago. 


Webster Springs, Webster Co — 
Crops are in bad condition, owing to 
so much -wet weather. Very little 
fruit in this: section. Good crop of 
potatoes. Cattle in good condition, 
fair prices. Cows worth from $30 to 
5 Calves bring $6 to $10 aplece. 
Wool p lb; chickens 10c, good 
butter 25c p lb, eggs 15c p doz, pota- 
toes $1 p bu. 


Wellsburg, Brook Co—Harvest is 
about 15 days late. Wheat will make 
about 75% of full crop. vats almost 
a failure, corn improving and with a 
late full will make an average crop. 
Meadows as usual in this section are 
mostly weeds and they are hard to 
cure with che continued wet weather 
we are having. The fruit is almost 
a failure, we will have about enough 
apples for home use, but almost no 
other fruit at all. Potatoes good. 


Ryan, Roane Co—The weather has 
been unusually warm and showery. 
The acreage of corn is greater than 
common. Corn is well stalked, and 
of dark green color. Wheat is har- 
vested, and oats will soon be ripe. 
Not many_reapers are used here. 
Most small grain is harvested with 
grain cradles. Meadow grass _ is 
abundant, and is ready for the mow- 
ers. Pastures were never better and all 
live stock looks well. This country is 
hilly, but well watered and is well 
suited to grazing. The price of real 
estate is steadily advancing. 

Everett : 


Cairo, Ritche Co—Wheat 
vest is about over, but  farm- 
ers are complaining that heavy 
‘rains are damaging « wheat . in 
the shock. Ground is -very wet and 
_we cannot give corn proper attention. 
Many crops have been injured by 
high water.\| Grass was never better 
in this section and the hay crop will 
be the largest in many years. ‘The 
outlook for potatoes is very’ good, 
markets in this section ranging high. 
Blackberries are plentiful and garden 
truck fine. ‘ 
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har- 


AMONG THE 


OHIO. 


Barn Fires Increasing—Some in- 
structive figures regarding fire losses 
in the Buckeye state have been is- 
sued by Fire Marshal Creamer of O. 
He shows that in 5 years fire losses 
on barns throughout the state have 
doubled, jumping from $500,000 to 
slightly over $1,000,000. There has 
also been a pronounced relative in- 
crease in the loss on the contents of 
the barns. This is attributable in 
part to the enhanced value of farm 
products, also to the fact that farm- 
ers aré using and storing more ex- 
pensive machinery than they did a 
few years ago. Records show that 
sweating hay is by far the most im- 
portant factor in causing barn fire 
losses, for it produces spontaneous 
combustion and tends to draw light- 
ning. The figures cited above would 
indicate that there is a vast field in 
the Buckeye state for the introduc- 
tion of concrete fireproof. barns. 


Oxford Farmers’ Club will hold its 
regular monthly meeting at Mound 
View farm, the home of C. E. Schultz, 
Aug 10. The following program has 
been prepared: Mineral resources of 
the U S by Ethel E. Brown; The value 
of recreation, by H. L. Brown; What 
is a paying crop? by C. E. Schultze; 
Corn or boll worm by R. J. Brown. The 
topic for discussion will be Potash in 
agri and under this head the follow- 
ing phases of the subject will be 
discussed: Potash compared with 
phosphoric acid and nitrogen, by L. 
N. Bonham; Sources of supply, by B. 
H. Brown; Sources of loss in crops 
and management of farm, W. M. 
Cook; What crops and what soils 
specially require potash fertilizers, by 
Joseph Harris. 

Calla, Mahoning Co—Farmers busy 
making hay and cutting whea*. The 
hay crop is good in this. vicinity. 
Some of the wheat good and some 
rather thin on the ground. Corn do- 
ing fine for the last ten days, but 
there is lots of weedy corn. Oats 
not doing very good, the leaves turned 
red. Potatoes not doing very good 
with lots of bugs on them. Butter 
and eggs bringing a big price. Gar- 
den truck scarce and sells for a good 
price. People excited over the gas 
that was struck last week. 


Damascus, Mahoning Co—Wheat 
cutting just commenced, about an 
average crop. Oats rather a poor 
show; only about 75% of crop can be ex- 
pected from all appearances. Many 
pieces not heading yet. Corn very 
late, caused by cold, wet May and 
June. Many pieces not knee high, 
but starting rapidly now. Don’t look 
possible to make a crop. Potato plant- 
ing just ended the past week with a 
larger acreage than usual. Early 
ones promise a light yield. Haying 
progressing nicely with fine weather 
with a full average crop, yet many 
pieces very weedy. Apples not more 
than one sixth crop, and falling very 
badly. Peaches plums and cherries 
a failure, quinces promise a fair crop. 
Pears are a light crop. Many 
gardens planted so late they look 
like a failure. Stock of all kinds 


FARMERS 


doing well. Pastures are good. Bure 
ter and eggs highest for years at this 
time of year, both 20c retail. 

Tippecanoe City, Miami Co—Wheat 
crop will be the smallest for many 
years for this country although a few 
fields will be up to the average. Cut- 
ting has been very late. The oat 
crop is looking very poorly. Corn was 
planted late but has made wonderful 
progress and, if the season is an aver- 
age one, we will have a fair crop. 
Tobacco is in about the same condi- 
tion. Spring sown clover never was 
better and timothy meadows are very 
good with a large increase in acre- 
age. We have never seen such evi- 
dences of prosperity among farmers 
as this year. Everyone is repainting, 
remodeling and building new farm 
buildings, fences, etc. 

Canal Winchester, Franklin Co— 
Corn looks very promising in this 
section. It will be a little late, but 
with everything favorable we may 
expect a good crop. Oats will be good, 
none cut yet. Hay is now being cut 
and if fine weather keeps up we will 
take up an excellent crop of fine tim- 
othy. ut very little clover hay made 
here. Wheat is about all cut, some 
are threshing. Lots of sheaf wheat 
being stored in barns for future 
threshing. Cherry crop a failurs. 
A good crop of raspberries and straw- 
berries is reported. The blackberry 
crop is looking fine. But very few ap- 
ples through’ here. Mostly early ones 
at that. Poultry a good price. But- 
ter 13 to 18c. 


Pittsburg Gets Good Hogs—Packers 
and commission men at Pittsburg 
have been keenly; interested in the 
fight in the west in regard to post- 
mortem inspection of live stock. Now 
that the matter has been settled it 
does away with the possibility of the 
fight being brought eastward. It is 
claimed by local authorities that the 
quality of hogs arriving at the -Pitts- 
burg market is way above the aver- 
age and the proportion of tubercu- 
lous swine is relatively light. Most 
of Pittsburg’s hog supply comes from 
southern and central O and Ind 
where they are fed corn liberally. 
This results in less danger from tus 
berculosis than in states eastward, 
where swine are fed skim-milk from 
dairies. Atlantic coast killers buy 
liberal supplies of hogs at Pittsburg. 


Rye for Seed—In my article on pre- 
paring for the rye crop in American 
Agriculturist, July 20, I said we thresh 
our rye and let it stand in sacks as 
it comes from the machine until it 
is needed for seed. Our granary is 
rat-proofed by setting it on sewer 
pipes. While a sewer pipe of the 
large size set on end may be a good 
place to store small amounts of 
grain, I prefer the granary protected 
as indicated above.—[P. N. Nichols, 
Summit Co, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pine Grove, Schuylkill Co—Farm- 
ers in the midst of haying and har- 
vesting, both two weeks later than us- 
ual. Crops very fair. Rain is 
needed in this section. Fruit scarce. 
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Apples affected with leaf blight turg) 
yellow, shedding: foliage. Had sule 
try weather last week, light rai 
to interrupt haying. More moderate 
and cooler now. Oat crop is good, 
favored by cool in early summer. Ine 
sects not as injurious as usual. No® 
potato bugs, curculio and cucumber 
beetles not much in evidence. 


Meshoppen, Wyoming Co—Weathep 
conditions are unfavorable for hays = 
ing and general crops. We have had? 
lots of rain, and wheat and rye will® 
be ripe soon. Corn is making rapid™ 
growth and oats give fair prospects] 
Pears show 50% of a full crop. Plums 
20%. No peaches to speak of, butter 
.20c p lb, milk 4%c p qt. > 

Aleppo, Green Co—Harvest in thig® 
section is the latest ever was known, | 
Wheat all in shock. Storms and wet ™ 
weather very prevalent and. unfavor 
able for securing the wheat crop in 
good condition. Hay crop excellent 
and a large crop will be harvested if 
weather conditions are favorable. @ 
Corn small, but making vigorous 
growth, prospects not favorable with- @ 
out a late fall. The fruit crop. ang 
entire failure. Pasture very plentifulyy 
and stock in fine condition and bring-@ 
ing excellent prices. Prices asked for 
horses are so high it is almost con-7 
sidered a joke. Wheat is worth 905 
p bu. Wool all sold at 33%c p.Ib@ 


> ni 





The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At Pittsburg, on Monday of this® 
week cattle receipts here footed up| 
180 loads. Choice beeves held steady ~ 
while others proved 10@15c lower, © 
prices ranging as _ follows: ‘ 
steers $6.25@6.70 p 100 Ibs, : 
good 5.25@6, heifers 4@5.20, butcher 
cows 3.25@4.40, canners 1.50@2.25,5 


5, stockers 3.75@4.35, veal calves 5.504) 
@8.50, inferior calves 3.50@4.50,5 
milch cows 25@50 ea a 
With 60 loads of hogs at the yards, @ 
a good demand existed and swine® 
prices proved encouraging. Heavy 
and medium hogs brought $6.40G6.7 
p 100 Ibs, lights and pigs 6.70@6.75.” 
Sheep trade in good shape. Withers] 
and .ewes sold at 4.50@5.60, yearlings” 
5@6, prime lambs  6.50@7.50, cule 
lambs 5@6. a 


Country Produce Markets 





At Detroit, apples $1.75@2 u 
raspbe:ties 4@5 » bu, cmy butter 2663 
p lb, dairy 20@22c, cheese 12@13e— 
New cabbage 1.75 p cra, green beans: 
2 p bu, peas 1 p box. Fresh eggs” 
14@15c p doz, potatoes 2.75 p 
tomatoes 1.60 p 4-bskt cra, 
91c p bu, corn 55c, oats 47c. 


At Columbus, wheat 83c p bu, corm” 
70c, oats 45c, bran $20 p ton, bale@e 
timothy hay 18@19. Cattle highehe 
choice steers 4@5\c p 1b, milch cows! 
25@50c, veal calves 5@6%4c, hogee 
54% @6c, wool 33@36c. Butter activey 
and higher, cmy 26c p Ib, dairy 18@ 
20c, fresh eggs higher at 16c p dome 
New potatoes active at 90c p bie 
blackberries 12@i3c p qt, raspberries) 
10@ 15c, muskmelons 48c 2a 
peaches 2.25 p bu. 


wheat" 
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DELEGATION OF PATRONS AND FARMERS AT OHIO EXPERIMENT STATION 


The popularity of field meetings and summer picnics is becoming more common each: year in vari0% 
sections. Many farmers’ organizations take advantage of these field meetings, and plan excursions to their stalé 


experiment station. 


This is a splendi@ mode, as-it affords farmers an opportunity of seeing what 


is bets} 


done at the station, and at the same time gives them a chance of becoming better acquainted with tho 


Officials who are giving their life work up to them. 


The illustration reproduced above was asnapshot, m°c® 


exclusively for these columns, showing a delegation of farmers and Patrons of Medina county, who recen’’¥ 
visited the experiment station at Wooster. The popularity of the work under the direction of Prof-Charle» + 
Thorne is far-reaching. Farmers can well afford to visit the station and agricultural colleze in large numb? 
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> $100 p hha. 








Cigar Leaf Tobacco Acreage Uneven 


As was suggested by American Agri- 
griculturist in its issue of’ June 15, the 
acreage devoted to cigar leaf tobacco 
in some important producing sections 
compares most favorably with last 
year. The U S dept of aggi has issued 
preliminary figures regarding the 
area devoted to this crop in ’07, which 
shows an increase of 1% in N E, 4% 


in Pa and 33% in Ga and Fla. The 
Miami valley of O is credited with a 
shrinkage of 3% and the state of Wis 
with a loss of 10%. The dept is free 
to state that growers in both Wis 


and O had planned for an extension 
of the acreage this year, but unfayor- 
able conditions at planting time and 
during the season for development of 
seed beds interfered materially with 
arrangements. 

Owing to late transplanting it would 


not be surprising if the dept revised 
its ’OT7 acreage figures materially. 
This would be in accordance with 


former precedent, and some think it 
will be necessary, particularly in the 
case of Pa and N E. Many important 
heavy leaf tobacco producing states 
show a falling off in the acreage 
for ’07, a fact fully detailed by Amer- 
ican Agriculturist in last week's is- 
sue. This counterbalances gains in 
cigar wrapper and filler sections and 
makes the total area devoted to to- 
bacco in the U S this year 5.6% 
g@maller than in ’06, ofa shrinkage of 
34,000 acres. 
CIGAR LEAF TOBACCO ACREAGE 


Cond Cond Cond 

Acreage July July July 

% 1, '@ 1, '% 1,6 

NB ..ee 101 88 99 97 
mY eassesaeee “87 96 90 
Pe cccvecess 104 85 94 98 
0, Miami V. 97 82 90 90 
Wis wdccecce 90 84 97 O4+ 
Ga and Fila.i33 93 90 92 
Total U §..944 81 86 87 





Tobacco Notes 


Stocks of American tobacco in the 
Liverpool market, June 1, ’07, amount- 
ed to 111,165 hhds. This may be com- 
pared with 113,500 hhds in June, ’06, 
and 118,000 hhds in June, ’05. Dealers 
abroad say there is a moderate de- 
mand for U S$ tobacco and the busi- 
ness done is chiefly in wraprer and 





filler gradés of western Icaf. The 
volume “of trade is abovt up to the 
average. There is 2a inquiry. for 


both bright and dark Va tobacco, and 
prices hold firm. 
KENTUCKY 

MONEY TIED UP IN Topacco—The 
extensive pooling of tobacco in heavy 
leaf sections of the south notably Ky, 
is resulting in tieing up a great deal 
of money in the crop. It is claimed 
upon good authority that banks have 
already advanced more ,than $1,000,- 
000 to producers in that section, this 
money being loaned with the tobaccs 
given as security. With industrial 
Stocks and railroads netting high in- 
terest rates as at present it certainly 
augurs well for the southern bankers’ 
faith in the tobacco market that they 
be willing to advance such large 
Sums on leaf to be sold in the future. 

LOUISVILLE SALES—Recently a lot 
of 6500 hhds of Green River tobacco 


05 crop which had been pooled by 
Srowers was sold at Louisville. This 
realized an average of more than 


Leaf brought 10 to 10.50 


Pp 100 Ibs, lugs and trash 6.50@6.T5. 
The Louisville tobacco market is in 
‘800d condition, burley being’ in keen 
.demand and prices a shade higher. 
Export leaf is sought after. 


LOUISVILLE TOBACCO PRICES 
[Per 100 ibs] 


: Colony Burley Dark 
Good leaf. ... .$16.00@ 18.00 $10.50@12.50 
Medium leaf-, 14.00@15:50 9%.50@11.00 
Commornleaf. 10.59@13.50 8.00@ 9.75 
Good lugs ... 13.00@15.00 8.00@ 38.50 
Medium lugs. 11.50@12.50 7.25@ 7.50 

Common lugs. 16.50@11.56 €.50@ 7.00 

ee ra 900 @ 10.00 5.50@ 6.50 
TENNESSEE 
CLARKSVILLE—Receipts in the open 


Market this week were 186 hhds, sales 


384 hhds. Under the strong demands, 


the market continues very active at 
full quotations. Stocks are running 
down rapidly, and will soon be ex- 
hausted; as our market is the highest 
in the wést, it draws shipments from 
many quite distant points. The to- 
baceo and corn crops have been fa- 
vored with unusually good growing 
weather, high temperature and sea- 
sonable rains, have grown rapidly and 
promise large yields.—[M. H. Clark 
& Bro, 
VIRGINIA 


At the recent annual convention of 
the Mutual protective assn of bright 
tobacco growers of Va and N OC, 
resolutions were adopted giving the 
moral support of the organization to 
the govt in its prosecution of: the 
trust. It was decided to at omce be- 
gin an active campaign for the pur- 
pose of increasing the assn’s member- 
ship .in Va and N C. It is hoped to 
thoroughly organize tobacco produc- 
rs’ in these heavy leaf states and 
‘thik ‘make farmers of mutual bene- 


“fit to each other along all lines look- 


ing to the betterment of tobacco con- 
ditions, Old ‘officers were re-elected 
as follows: H. O. Kerns of Pittsyl- 
vania Co, Va, Pres; Samuel C. Adams 
of Charlotte Co, Va, vice-pres, and 
E. T. Moorfield, of Pittsylvania co, 
sec and treas. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


COLUMBIA—Tobacco has made 
splendid growth recently owing to 
more favorable weather conditions. 


Crop somewhat uneven on account of 
ravages of cut worms, yet in general 
it is fairly promising. The acreage 
has been materiaily increased in our 
section, this due to good prices for 
recent crops. Around Washington 
borough and along the Susquehanna 
river some extra quality Havana leaf 
is grown every year. This tobacco 
brings fcy prices to the producer. 
Farmers during the past two or three 
weeks have been busily engaged in 
topping their tobacco.—[C. H. 

LANCASTER—Although two weeks 
later than usual, the tobacco crop is 
pushing on rapidly. Some plants are 
comparatively small owing to the re- 
tarded season, but in riding over my 
district a short time ago I was sur- 
prised to see so many good lots ‘of 
tobacco. The green worm is making 
its appearance, but vigilance on the 
part of growers is keeping this pest 
down. Owing to wet weather to- 
bacco fields are more “grassy” than 
usual. Since the grain harvest began, 
tobacco has not received all the at- 
tention it should have been accorded. 
We have an unusually heavy wheat 
crop‘and plenty of straw.—{B. Ezra 
Herr, pres Lancaster Co Tob Growers’ 
assn. 





‘Nebraska Advantages in Dairying— 
In addition to general promotion of 
the interests of the territory they 
serve, some of the railroads are now 
specializing their efforts in this field. 
From the Omaha offices of the Union 
Pacific railroad is issued an attractive 
illustrated booklet setting forth the 
advantages Nebraska offers to the 
dairy farmer. “Room for thouganda 
more,” is the slogan of the railroad, 
and figures are plentifully supplied in 
proof of the assertion. From twen- 
tieth place among butter producing 
states Nebraska has gone up to ninth 
place in ten years. The Union Pacific 
publication, on the basis of carefully 
prepared statistics, credits her with 
105,913 farms reporting dairy prod- 
ucts; 669,334 milch cows worth §$17,- 
285,000, over 21,000,000 pounds of but- 
ter a year and more than 33,000 hand 
separators valued at $2,500,000. Cheap 
food for cattle, making possible pro- 
duction at a minimum cost,. and a 
market demand, at profitable prices, 
greater than the supply, are the spe- 
cial advantages held out by Nebraska 
to the dairyman. “Sell the old farm 
in the east and settle in the west 
where you are sure of much larger 
returns.” . This is the attractive pros- 
pect held out by the boomers of Ne- 
braska and other western states. For 
a copy write E. L. Lomax, Omaha, 
Neb, and mention this paper. 





Western Canada is.making good on 
the assertation that is the wheat 
granary’ of the western “hemisphere, 
The 1907 crop promises to be the 


greatest: in the history of this new 
country : . 


LEAF TOBACCO INTERESTS 
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ROOFING 


is made of long-fibred wool felt, treated with water-proof 
materials and fire-resisting compounds, The cost per year 
is so low that you simply can’t afford to use any other. 
“Look for the Boy” trade mark. 


We Send Free Samples 


to show you how strong, how pliable and how fire-resisting it is, with 
a booklet to give you points on roofing. Thousands of roofs of all 
sorts, sizes and ages all over the country, prove the water. 
proofness and everlastingness of Rex Flintkote Roofing. 








Jd. A. & W. BIRD & CO. 
S6India Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents everywhere 
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‘ey Your Paint—and 

| | it ; © 

toe Your Painter’s Paint 
If em @ modern progressive nter, you will find that he is 
just aed a in pa as in She ee of paint, and in the beauty 
and wearing quality of the paint after it is applied, as you are. 

For the houses he has painted that show paint-quality as well as 

painter-workmanship are his best advertisements. 


The modern painter has neither time nor desire to mix his own paints. 
He will quickly agree with you that 


Lowe Brothers 


“High Standard” Paint 


—becanse it contains just the materials seustood tor pastoat efficiency, mixe¢ and 
ground or powerful, perfectly adjusted machinery, until there is a perfect union of solids 
and more particles to the gallon than any other pairt. * Tne Little 


This means greatest cores Pre. spreading capacity, beauty, Biue Flag” 
quality, econohiy. “HIGH STANDARD” PAINT is 
hapa F Se ae ban and good. 

There is a Lowe Brothers Paint for every use, and a Lowe Brothers 
dealer in nearly town. Write us for nearest dealer’s name and 
our practical book, -Paint and Painting.” Mailed free. 

The Lowe Brothers Company, 450-456 Third St., Dayton, 0. 
Paintmakers Varnishmakers = 
New York Chicago ; Kansas City 
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Lacts Forever--Ho Palnting-.lte Repeire--Ho Expense - 

spark and fire protection and pure cistern water. Reduces 

. Th roofing known that will outwear gag 
7 Gente Uitlc mood than cnetlivel vocting 

=f Write today for our free book, “ROOFS.” 

AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE CO., Geox 12 DRANVULLE, KN. Y. 
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AC) We Are The Largest "turers In The World —iieot—e 
to the consumer: . Wemake S0styles of CEAAY 40 
styles of i. or large. free eatalogue. - 
Elkhart Carr - ness Mig. vo., n 
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- GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES. WITH COMPARISONS 





Wheat Corn 
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‘At Chicago, wheat has shown con- 
siderable nervousness, a part of the 
time ruling higher. Bearish opera- 
tors felt that a decline was in order, 
but the news at hand, some of it of only 
momentary value, rather favored the 
bulls. The talk of the development 
of black rust.in the northwest was 
not seriously regarded by many in 
the trade; yet the persistence of this 
gossip had some effect on values. 
Then, too, the weather was not wholly 
favorabie for harvesting operations in 
the southwest, and there was more 
or less continued talk of disappoint~- 
ing conditions in the spring wheat 
territory. 

Wheat for Sept delivery sold above 
93c p bu, but <« not hold the fuli 
advance. Dec 96@97%c, and May 
much of the time being slightly above 
the dollar point. The export trade 
in wheat and flour was moderate, but 
not large, and foreign markets had 
no decisive effect on values. Reports 
from the Canadian northwest were 
somewhat conflicting. 

The manifested strength in corn 
was a surprise to some of its best 
friends, but may be generally at- 
tributed to the degree of uncertainty 
over legitimate crop outturn in the 
face of the lateness of the season. 
Meanwhile the plant has made splen- 
did progress and development during 
July, and considering the increased 
area many in the trade are hopeful 
that the harvest will make a good 
showing. Futures were fairly well 
supported, and at times more than lc 
higher, particularly old crop deliv- 
eries, with, No 2 in store above 54c 
p bu. Corn for Dec, new crop, sold 
a little above and below 50c. There 
was nothing of special interest in the 
foreign markets, the export trade con- 
tinuing dull. “The domestic shipping 
demand was fair, but not urgent. 

The uneven condition of the oats 
crop carried with it a fair degree of 
support in the speculative market. 
Crop and harvest returns were un- 
even, and new grain will be moving 
rapidly before long. Standard oats 
-to be delivered in Sept sold around 
38@38'%4c p bu, and Dec 39c, while 
old oats in store were held at 44@ 
44\%4c, and choice grades in shipping 
order at a further premium. 

Rye offerings continued small, and 
interest was at a minimum, although 
a fair degree of firmness prevailed. 
No. 2 in store nominally p bu, new 
crop deliveries inactive, with Sept 
around 7Té6c. 

In barley it is the dull season, with 
demand at a minimum, yet usually 
sufficient to absérb the restricted of- 
ferings. Prices are without important 
change, malting grades 58@62c p bu, 
feed barley 50@5i5c. 

Grass seeds were in fair demand at 
about recent quotationss but market 
dull. Prime timothy $4.65 p 100 Ibs, 
clover 15.50, hungarian 90c@1, Ger- 
man millet 1.40@1.60. 

At New York, traders here are cen- 

tering all attention in the develop- 
ment of the spring wheat and corn 
crops. Export demand for principal 
grains is not proving particularly ag- 
gressive. Mill feeds hold firm upon 
stimulating advices from the west. No 
1 northern spring wheat ne. Pp bu, 
No 2 red 99c, No 2 corn 61 corn 
chops 23.50@24 p ton, meal 136 1.35 
p bag, hominy $25 p bbl, m oats 
4914c p bu, white clipped 51 , ace 
cording to welght, and quality, rye 3 BS 
fo b, barley 85@90c, malt oe@ 1, 
spring bran 2% p ton, red dog 28. 


I am a subscriber to your paper 
and greatly interested in the crop 
‘neports.—{[S. .C. . Bowen, Orleans 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK. MARKETS 


At Chicago, very generous supplies 
of medium to common cattle on the 
market. The really choice grades of 
steers and dry-lot heifers are still of- 
fered sparingly and are selling fair- 
ly well... Southern grass cattle are in 
evidence and this has some effect up- 
on the sale of natives. Some of the 
best steers on the market come from 
trans-Mo territory or consist of dis- 
tillery stock; fcy grades bring $6.75@ 
7.25 p 100 Ibs, plain to good 5.25@6. 

Generally the demand _ for cows, 
heifers, bulls and canners, unless the 
quality proved exceedingly attractive; 
was slack and not encouraging to 
shippers. «Cows moved at $3@4.50, 
heifers 3.75@5.50, bulls 2.25@5.15, 
canners 1.50@2.50. Veal calves in 
good demand and prices well main- 
tained, choice lots moving at 650@ 
7.25, heavy calves 4@4.50, feeding 
steers 4@5, stock steers 3.25@4.50. 

The hog trade showed up in a more 
favorable light. Prices are showing 
@ narrower range and both packers 
and shippers seem to take hold with 
more readiness. Owing to midsum- 
mer being upon us shippers are urged 
not to overload hogs too heavily. 
— of sales range $5.90@6.40 p 100 
bs. 

Sheep receipts were not excessive 
and market in fairly good condition, 
although at times some resessions in 
prices were noted. Good to fcy lambs 
6.75@7.50 p 100 Ibs, culls 5@5.50, 
ewes 4@5.75, yearlings 6@6.75, bucks 
3@5. Breeding ewes are still in keen 
request, and prices for such are com- 
paratively high. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 

sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples 

Exporters who have recently toured 
the Annapolis and Cornwallis valleys 
in N 8S say apple prospects this season 
are quite flattering. They look for 
liberal quantities of Nova Scotia ap- 
ples available for export in ’07. 
Latest advices from Wayne Co, N 

say apples are maturing much 
later than usual. Very little is do- 
ing in the way of contracting ’07 
crops. Around Wolcott there was a 
heavy drop and Greenings are ex- 
pected to give a light yield. However, 
many orchards show excellent pros- 
pects. 

At New York, 


Y, 


some stock from N 
J brings good prices. General qual- 
ity of offerings, however, is indiffer- 
ent. Prime Early Harvests realize 
$3.50@5 p bbl, common to fair sup- 
plies 75c@1.25 p bskt. 

Beans 

Around Williamston, Mich, it is 
claimed the field bean acreage this 
season is 25% short of 06. Farmers 
have disposed of about all their old 
beans. In the neighborhood of Lowell 
crop is late and acreage-not as large 
as ’06 

Reports from leading bean growing 
counties of the Empire state indicate 
that the new crop is progressing fa- 
vorably despite its last start. In sec- 
tions of Yates Co the area devoted to 
beans is said to be heavier than last 
year, and outlook encouraging. Stocks 
of old beans in N Y farmers’ hands 
are reported small. 

At New York, trade somewhat dull, 
but steady prices prevail. Marrows 
$2@2.10 p bu, pea beans 1.70@ 1.75, 
white kidneys 2.70@2.75, red kidneys 
2.35@2.40, black turtle 1.75, i. 
eyes 1.75@1.80, limas 3.50@3. A 
limited export inquiry for red En 

Dressed Meats 

At New York. small receipts of 
country dressed veals and quality of 
arrivals is not attractive. Market 
about steady with choice calves fetch- 
ing 11@12c p Ib 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, little change in prices. 
Prime evap apples 7144@8c p Ib, chops 
$2.50@2.75 p 100 Ibs, Unestaee 2c p 





Ib, blackberries 13@15c. Speculators 
are quoting Oct-Nov delivery evap ap- 
ples around 7%c. 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 
= aL ge beosds Ph cme vad 
10 cent ri. Lost "tree. "2 ie BERGEY, Box nr, Tees 





*At New York, arrivals moderate and 
no more choice eggs on hand than are 
needed. Extras command 


s cw a one-year-old hens for ais 
cheap. BREEZEMONT FARM, Brookhaven, 





@ 
on western fresh 18@19c, checks 70 
ic. 
Fresh Fruits 


undred pairs of Hom 


FOR SALE—One bh 
G. BROOMALL, Elkins 


at $1.50 per pair. C. 
ark, Pa. 





At New York, peaches coming more 
freely bringing $2@2.75 p carrier. Le 
Conte pears 5@7 p bbl. Grapes ar- 


THOROUGHBRED POULTRY, stock and eggs, 
EAST DONEGAL POULTRY YARDS, Marietta, 
a. 





riving from N C fetching 2.50@3 p 
carrier. Currants 8@9 p qt, raspber- 
ries 6@10c p qt, blackberries 8@10c 
p at, Pcs 8@12c, gooseber- 
ries 9@15c, muskmelons 2@2.50 p 
cra, watermelons 12@18c ea. 


ri 


MISCELLANEOUS oa 


— ' 
INFORMATION WANTED—Who sells garden. 


dump carts, mowers, handy wagong, for one horse; 


ba) : 


sewage sal 


tworseated buckboards, 
onep appliances. 


{ten and cold 





Hay and Straw 
At Ne ork, the feeling is still un- 
settled and inclines to easiness, yet 
this is not pronounced. Timothy quot- 


Bloomingburg, 

GOOD patces id for butter and eggs 
B. LOVELAND, No Main St, 
Mass. 





able at $24 p ton. Clover mixed 20 
@21, clover 17@18, long rye straw 12, 
wheat and oat straw 8@9. 
Lumber 

At the recent convention of N C 
and S C lumbermen it was decided 
to close plants for 30 days. Operators 
believe that if this practice be ad- 
hered to it will result in better prices 
for pine fumber. A general meeting 
will be held at Norfolk, Va, Aug 6. 
At that time efforts will be made to 
extend the campaign for higher lum- 
Jer prices into Va and Md 


Onions 


At New York, supplies at hand 
from more northern sections includ- 
ing Ct. Prices are ruling easy, being 
as follows: Ct yellows $803: 25 p bbl, 
N J, Md and Va whites 1.25@1.50 p 
bskt, reds 2.50@2.75 p bbl, potatoes 

1@1.25 p bskt, Ky onions 1. 50@1.7 75 p 
bag, shallots and leeks 1@1.25 p 100 
behs, 

Potatoes 

At. New York, with lessened arrivals 

the market has _ exhibited more 
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inserted iit,| “ESTATE. ste, buts 
BO BLACK Fach D TYPE or of any 
i under this head, thus mak- 


will be — a 
ticea! as a} one. 
‘armers’ Exchange” ad- 
insertion. 


ENT” 
be 


a small adv no’ 
HE RATE or the “F 
rr eo is guly FIVE cents @ word each 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 








LIVE STOCK 


of EAISTERED BERKSHIRES—Gilts and boars 
March and April litters: yearling or two-year 
sows. safe in pig. OATKA FARM, Scottsville, 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 





MALE HELP WANTED 


permanent pasition. pleasant and 
e desire the services of a few 
eubscription “agents for Amer- 
in New York, Pennsylvania, 

South Caro- 


If are looking for a 
but if you are experienced 
cations as & sales 
tative, and are 


presen’ 
petitions fees. we 
The do 





EIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN wanted on all © 


fill vacancies caused by promotion 

——, unnecessary. State age. weight, 
Firemen, $100 monthly. become engineers and 
$200. Brakemen, ome conductors, earn 


hight. - 
earn 


Hach 9 


becom - 
Name position preferred. RAILWAY sB80CrR ; 


TION, room 117, 227 Monroe St, 


WANTED—Head herd 
with dairy cattle: gg 


Brooklyn, N Y. 





must understand balanced ra 


tions au feed. keeping herd records, and be caps “9m 


f | A 
DAVID B. TREADWELL. Supe ae 


rook Farm, Bedford Station, N 





SITUATION WANTED-—-MEN 
Far Py d k f hel 
- the E ref, bel supple 


Labo 
ir. Iealians (58 fayette street. 
Franklin). New York City. FREE LABOR OF- 


A man experienced 


Superintendent Broad ie, 


© 


FICE. Send for cireular and application blanke F 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET — 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each © 
Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 








439 Lafayette Street, New York omy : 





MONEY CROPS in southwest Texas. Corn, ab © 


falfa, rice, fruits and vegetables. Write - L 4 


testimonials giving 
THE ALLISON 
Bidg, San Antonio, 
City, Mo. Agents 


trated booklets and 
products and possibly 

RICHEY LAND CO, Moore 

Tex, Union Depot, Kansas 

wanted in every town. 


ASTORIA 
portunities for good, 
Best climate on earth. 
tation. Address OHAMBER 
room 43, Astoria, Oregon. 


ilities. 





furnishes some most . excellent 
thrifty market garde 
Cheapest water transpor- 
OF COMMERCE, = 





20 PIGS FOR SALE—Jersey Reds. The right 
wes x prices. R. B. "HARRISON, Ches- 
e } 


HIGH CILASS PERCHERON and_ French 

Coach Ce ae for sale. ELWOOD AKIN, Au- 
m, } 

] 


REGIUTHRED O I C and Chester ke ang pigs | 
for sale. E. P. ROGERS, Wayville, N 


LARGE ENGLISH FORA SERED Dat y 
portation. A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK | 


9 THOROUGHLY BROKEN fox. beagle and | 
rabbit hounds. good hunters and -trailers. Stamm | 
al a AMBROSE 8. TAYLOR, West Ches- 

r, Pa. 




















SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
CELERY AND CABBAGE Pht ot ind 
thy plants.’ Fi 
ON Roc isa plants to August 
Mth F. W. OCHELLE, Chester, N J. 
PANSY SEED—in ho pe colors and the i 
mixture, embracing shade 
marking and ae Sapen: and 3% cents Fe 


Ounce Crop 167. Get. my descriptive 
a FRANCIS BRILL, Hampstead, iL), 


FL an CLOVER SEED—New Prince’ right! 


Rddvess youn ih Ross. siitond® Del 











nee YEARS SELLING FARMS, 
stores, etc, everywhere. C 

tending buyers. Owners wishing 

or write PHILLIPS “ WELLS, 

Building, New York. 

FARMS FOR SALE—On the eastern 
Maryland; climate mild and healthful, soil pro- 
ductive, good water, fish and oysters. Write C. 

DAY, Pocomake City, Md. 


otUSt SELL 6-family brick 
$0000 = inv. ent. Write 

SEWARD, 6% Sterling Place. 

WE HAVE moneymaking farms for sale. fruit, 


dairy and all kinds. Send for cata 
| oe Hiniaas © & kooxe, 


12 Ballston Spa, NY 
FARMS—Mild. healthy climate. 
HENRY EVANS, Guineys, Va. 


Dept 7. 








honse paying 
for 
Brooklyn, 











——t 


$3.00 Adv. Sold $20.00 
Worth of Cockerels. 


Americ Agriculturist, New York® 
City. Gentlemen: I got good re~ 
turns from adv in American Agricul- 
turist. Paid $3 for adv and sold 
worth of cockerels, which is good | 
enough for me. 
turns from adv placed for eggs 
expect to be with Pg again next 
son.—[A. A. Groff, Telford, Pa. 





1% 
particulars, © < 
N Y. 


Good market& ~ 


I also got good rée= 


Bie 


op | 
enert. % 


shore of 





wets bee 7 3 o. 
a2” 


yr, 


ea 


rs 


Favpteesce 





mrength. However, new tubers are 
coming from many sections and at 
best the market will prove irregular 
during coming weeks, Long Island, 
WJ and choice southern potatoes 
make $2@2.25 p bbl, common 1.254 
1,75. Smiall lots of sweet potatoes are 
being shipped from N C and Va, 
fetching 479. é 
Poultry 
At New York, arrivals of dressed 


‘poultry lessened and the market ruled 


fn good shape. Live poultry in full 
supply and an easy tone developed. 
Live spring chickens 18c p ib, fowis 
I4c, roosters Yc, turkeys 11@11%c, 
‘ducks 13c, geese 0@ 10%4c, guinea 
fowls 60c p pr, pigeons 30c. Dressed 
fowls 14@15c p Ib, broiling chickens 
48@25c, spring chickens” 16@17c, 
isquabs 2.50G@ 3.75 p doz. 

(i Vegetables 

, At New York, larger receipts of 
corn; stock coming from N J; prices 
igi@2 p 100. Beets $1@1.25 p 100 
lbehs, carrots do, radishes 30 @/75c, 
rhubarb $1.50@2. turnips do Celery 
'40@50c p doz stalks, Flat Dutch cab- 
ipage $3.50@5 p 100, red and Savoy 


'$3.50@4, cukes $1@1.50 p bx or bskt, 
iegulifiower $2@3 p bbl, eggplant $1.50 
1@1.75 p bx. Lettuce 50@75c p bskt, 
/ijima beans $3@5, okra $1@1.25 p car- 
rier, peas 1@1.50 p bskt or bag, pep- 
ipers $101.50 p bu, tsring beans $1@ 

125 pobskt or bag, white squash $2@ 
'3.50 g bbl, marrow 75ic@$1 p bbl-cra, 
tomatoes $1.25@2 p bx. 


: “HE DAIRY MARKETS 








The Butter Situation 
“RICE OF CHOICE CREAMBRIES 


; Now York Boston Chicago 
07. 25 26 24 
06. 21 22 20 
%5.. 21 r11 20 


The injunction issued by Judge Jay- 
cox against the N Y Mercantile ex- 
change restraining that body from is- 
suing or publishing incorrect butter 
quotations has aroused much atten- 
tion in trade circles. The cougt grant- 
ed a stay of 15 days, this making the 
injunction effective Aug 8. The im- 
pression prevails among N Y traders 


Mat the exchange officials will bow 
"it the inevitable, get busy and ar- 
s fange future quotations more in ac- 

‘coriarce with actual prices. 


: At New York, an easier feeiing pre- 
Wails. Receipts are growing mate- 
Fially heavier. Speculators have been 
buying extensively in an endeavor to 
Hil coolers with at least normal sup- 
oe. Extra.cmy 25c p Ib, state dairy 
i@24'*4c, renovated 21@23c, packing 
Bock 15@20c. 
> At Boston, full supplies have caused 


& Sagging tendency Demand, how- 
*yer, is fairly good Extra cmy 25 
lb, Empire state dairy 23@25c. 


@ 2c p 
: The Cheese Markets 

“At New York, hot weather has 
Shown its effect upon the quality of 
| mitch cheese offered of late. Buyers 
Somplain at the unusually high range 
Se prices. Exporters doing little. Fuil 
Steam twins and cheddars bring 12% 


ee@ise p lb. Foreign advices discour- 
aging. 

ha Boston, inquiry could be better, 
beet prices are well maintained. Choice 


Wins bring 13@13%c p Ih. 
The Milk Market 


At New York—The exchange price 
jemains 2%c p qt in the 26c-zone. 
mere is no surplus and demand con- 

mes excellent. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 


4 fans for the week ending July 
. Were : 
Milk Cream 
Pcccccccscceszecsesdinee 2H82 
% peenanna osinedeecce 12,414 115 
* MMOTO oésch sh sree 16,551 1,483 
Matkawanna ............57200 225 
mew York Central (long 
~ hau!) +8 sess eecesee et, 1,725 
? i. York Central (Har- 
DELS 9. «5 oo ves bebe been 11,150 225 
REED no ntigedipes a 49,360 4,004 
h Valiey oaks tatiaee 2,770 
r Ramsdell Line 4,875 150 
ns dg SERRE ee Pe 6,325 
eee Ces V4.0 oso ka 225 
nt. . cue evies 3 286,224 15,079 


Comments on Cranberry Culture 
TUBNER BRAKELEY, LAHAWAY PLAN- 
TATIONS, N J 


J. 





The cranberry . gfower can learn 
something all the time. I have been 
in the business 40 years and am still 
getting pointers. Some time ago I read 
with great interest an article in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist on cranberry cul- 
ture along the Pacific coast that 
clone was worth a year’s subscription 
to this journal. If my memory serves 
me right, the Pacific coast has cut 
quite a swath in New York state hop 
culture and the development of cran- 
berry growing on the coast may mean 
something to producers here in the 
east. 

The area devoted to this crop is re- 
markably small. The presence of wild 
vines is not a-sure indication that a 
section .will give extra good results 
undép ‘cultivation at an outlay of $200 
to $400 an ‘acre, necessary to put a bog 
under © cultivation. Wisconsin is 
tod far north ‘and is subject to 
too late and early frosts to 
make; it an ideal cranberry grow- 
ing country. Cape Cod is open 
to the same objections, although the 
presence of salt water there modifies 
the frost problem. The culture of 
cranberries is on a better status in 
New Jersey, and yet here we too often 
strike the question of scald or rot. 
So even New Jersey is not an ideal 
state for growing this fruit, and I 
often wonder if the presence of wild 
vines on the Pacific coast indicate that 
it is the ideal cranberry section of the 
future. ; 

However, I am inclined to question 
the statement by one man that some 
bogs near Oysterville report aver- 
age returns at the rate of $500 to 
$800 per acre. The larger the bog the 
less the average yield per acre. in 
fact, an average of 50 bushels per 
acre on a 100-acre tract is doing well. 
It takes an extra well-kept ten-acre 
bog to realize 100 bushels to the acre. 
I have picked 220 bushels from seven 
acres’ and dare say I secured 500 
bushels from the heaviest fruited acre 
on my bog, but this is way above the 
average. Berries landed at shipping 
stations cost most growers here in 
New Jersey $1 per bushel. Freight 
and commission amounts to 25 cents, 
so if the fruit sold in New Jersey for 
$2 a bushel, the profit on a 100-bushel 
per acre yield is about $75 per acre. 
Some years we are lucky and sell for 
more, but season in and season out 
we do not count on more than $1.75, 
to $2 per bughel. 


Country Produce Markets 


OHIO—At Cleveland, melons plen- 


tiful and lower, watermeions 15@30c 
ea, cantaloups 2@23 p cra, peaches 
more abundant at $1.50@2 p 6-bskt 
cra, apples 1.50 bu, pears 3.25, 
plums 2@2.25, bleeberries 1.35 p 7-lb 
bskt. Potatoes 2.40@3 p bbl, toma- 
toes 60c p bskt, cabbage 8@4 p 100, 
celery 25@30c p beh. Cmy tub butter 
25@2Tc p ib, choice prints 28c, dairy 
21@22c. Cheese 14@15c, fresh eggs 
16c p doz, live chickens ,13c p ib 
ducks 12c. Wheat firm at @lc p bu, 
corn 50c, middlings 23 p ton, bran 20 
)21, wool 28 @ 20 p Ib. 

PENNSYLVANIA —- At Pittsburg, 


fruits active, berries in good demand, 
huckleberries $3@4 p cra, gooseber- 
ries 9@10c p qt, raspberries 4@5 p 
era, blackberries 3@4, apples 150 p 
bu, peaches 1@1.15 p bx; ey 3@ 
3.25 p bu. Green corn 2.25 p cra, 
peas 1.25 p Dbskt, watermelons 35@ 
40c ea, cabbage 135@1.50 p_ cra, 
small squashes 1.25 p bskt, cantaloups 
2@2.50 p cra. Fresh eggs 19c p doz, 
live hens 13c p Ib, chickens 14c p Ib, 
turkeys 13c. Cmy print butter 28c p 
lb, tubs 27@28c, dairy 2lc, cheese 13 
@i4c. Corn steady at 62c p bu, bran 
21@22 p ton, middlings 








Profit from Pine Stumpage—It is 
reported that Baltimore capitalists 
have organized a co which will 
operate in southwestern states and 
utilize waste pihe in the manufacture 
of turpentine. A process been 
patented by which rosin, rosin oil and 
turpentine may be obtained from 
pine timber now regarded as worth- 


THE LATEST. MARKETS 





Jess. The purpose of the new co 
is to confine its efforts to stump- _ 


age. After the latter has been worked 
over and essential elements. remover 
it is said that a white, fibrous wood 
remains which can be utilized in the 
If this’ indus- 


manufacture of paper. 
try develops, as many claim, 
mean much toward enhancing 
value of pine stumpage found 
southeastern states. 


it will 


in 





Claims Let-Up in Cotton Business— 
Some New England spinners claim 
that for the first time in months, the 
is 
showing signs of a let-up in activity, 
No duliness is apparent, yet the pho- 
of lesser 
However, some big northerh 
mitis claim that their output is sold 


cotton manufacturing industry 


nomenal rush of orders is 
volume. 


ahead practically up to Jan 1, 08. In 


view of this fact it would seem that 


the cotton trade outlook is by no 


means pessimistic. 





Progress of the Tomato Crop—Ac- 
cording to trade reports the tomato 
acreage of Md this season shows an 
increase over last year. Many can- 
ners estimate the enlargement to be 
18 to 25%. However, in considering 
this, allowance must be made for the 
fact that last year’s crop in that 
state was behind the average. Dur- 
ing the closing period of spring and 
the opening of summer, there was 
much concern regarding the outcome 
of Md tomatoes and considerable re- 
planting was necessary. However, 
July brought exceptionally favorable 
growmg. weather and the _ crop 
jumped forward rapidly. Word comes 
from Washington county that the 
tomato crop this.year is late. A 
considerable acreage was flooded out 
and canners say that they do not an- 
ticipate a heavier pack than they 
cured in ’06. In Ast2>ula county the 
late season resulted in curtailing the 
tomato acreage. Some packers claim 
they will handle not to exceed 50% 
of a normal output and think a % 
yield will be considered excellent. 


se- 





Anticipating Good Apple Prices—!In 
most parts of the country where a 
fair to large apple crop is in pros- 
pect, growers seem disposed to ask 
high prices for ‘07 winter fruit. It 
is reported that a short time ago an 
orchard was contracted in* Allegan 
county, Mich, at $2.50 p bbl, packed 
and delivered f o b on cars. In the 
same county other growers have 
negotiated their apples at $1.25@1.75 
p bbl on the trees. One Chicago firm 
is credited with the statement that 
so far it has on contract nearly 10,- 
000 bbis of ‘07 Michigan apples, much 
of the fruit being bought around $2 
p bbl in the orchards, buyer furnish- 
ing containers. This is equivalent to 
$235 fo b. In some sections ‘ of 
western N Y apple growers are keyed 
up to a high pitch of expectancy by 
reported shortages in the southwestern 
crop and are asking all the way from 
$344 p bbl. But it is doubtful if 
dealers will fall over themselves to 
contract at such figures. 
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WILDERS 

WHIRLWITi 
SILO 

\\ US 
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HOTEL - CUMBERLAND 


alog explains why Whiri* 
8. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th Street i 



























































Will fill 
your 
Silo with 
any Pow. 
er from 


winds succeed where 

others fail. Carried in 
stock at principal trans- 
fer points, Pamphlet,— 
“How aad Why to Fill 4 
Silo,” sent free, 


an 
~ 


* 
a 
% ” 














Ideal Location. Near Theatres, Shops, and Central Park. 
New, Modern and Absolutely Fireproof 


Coolest Summer Hotel in New York. Close to Gth Ave, 

pe ay - to i ontaen sae . 
ransieut rates $7.50, with Bath, 

roums. Special for Mg 


rates 
SEXD FOR BOOKLET. 
Under the ement HARE P ptrson 


Fonae: Hotel Inpe 
R. J. BINGHAM, Formerly with Hotel W codward 














SPENCERIAN 





STEEL PENS ~4 
glide over the paper without hitch, 
hack, or haggle. Sample card of 12, 
all different, sent for 6cts. postage. 
SPENCERIAN PER CO., 348 Beosewar, Hew Yous. 


WEEDSPORT SILOS’ 


The three styles we bulld are models of up-to-date 
Silo construction. 






























The Abram Walrath Co., Weedsport, N. ¥. 
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ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 


No-Tar Roofing 


Defies Time, Water, Sparks, Cinders, Wind 
hard fli it fs fliimt! Can’ 
Pp 8 ay PO exible on bber—and = 
It’s leather. Costs less and lasts longer 
er steel. Won't run in the hot sun. The building 
‘ar’ Root SS last ——, pe 4 
Accepted Fire Insuran pent o cha een 
less for faacing bal ldines protected y “No-Tar” Rocing an for 
buildings wi gle roofs. aaRES i 
4 La e 4 
For Store Buildings and Factories ice is far more 


Fo pee satisfactory for or steep roofs than tin or gravel 
era w “No-Tar” Reofing is mad 
2 e 
For Barns and Outbuildings ;, verona we dg’ ail 


hing better or cheapcr for ing 
Bailaines ete. Al il joints ‘water tight. “No-Tar” Roofing kee 
poultry enu; e and warm in coldest weather Quick an 
a9 y popular among farmers, stock raisers and poul 
“No-Tar” Roofing will add immensely to the appear- 
For Houses ance ot your residence. Use it on your new house or 
cover the old, leaky shingle f with *‘No-Tar” ng and avoid dis- 
aster water or fire. “Nectar” Roofing is a non-cond=: of heat 
cold. ps your house warm in the winter and cool in summer. 
Try it on your porch or kitchen. a : 
When we send you the Free Sample 
Free Samples to Test of "‘No-Tar’’ Roofing we will tell you 
tem ways to test it and prove its superiority to any other roofing. 
This book tells ‘* How to Do Your Own Roof- 
Free Roof Books i:¢”Teiis how to make Valleys, Gutters, 
How to Measure a . Explains the whole 1 roping 
'O- 


Flashi: 
book d, t. 
prover eee local dealer. Special nails end cement FREE. 


The HeppesCo., 252 Fillmore Street, Chicago 


Dealers, Attention — Write FREE PLAN, by which you can quickly 
build up a table Roofing Department. 











OING a job with an 
enginein less than one- 
half the time and with » 


engines also makes an extensive line 

of unexcelled harvesting machines. 

A It can no more afford to let an in- 
less than one-halfthe labor required efficient gasoline engine go out from 
to do it without the use of gasoline its shops thanit can afford to send 

sere vowel, is making money for ot 8 poorly built or poor working 

_the farmer. inder or mower. 

There are plenty of such jobs <> If you will investigate the I. H. C. 
the farm. d engines. you will find that they are 

And while you are making money €Dgines you can depend upon always. 
this way you are saving your strength You must have dependability. 
and peogrhesing yeas ays; another surat will find them economical in 
reason for making the investment. operation. 

Powers for or ieee? tise pore You will find them simple and easy 
come to be a necessity. Think of rs naga —— is all-important 
the uses youcan putagasoline engine [f° [2¢ man who Is not an expert 

: saw . 
churning ¢ A operation the. pn rin ® You will always be able toget from 
arator, running feed mill, shelling or , them their full rating of power, and 
shredding corn, threshing, and nu- , ™ore. You will have a choice of 


merous other jobs of this nature, varied styles and sizes, so that your 


They enable farmers to do their , agp at -_ fully met. Vertical, 


‘work faster, do it better, do it easier STori 1 (i F 
Oi stan iih mie than formar ‘orizontal (including portable and 
neve ever nm able to accomplish 5 ), im &, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 
LH c ~ ruse ted = worl vs If you want to be fully advised on 
brin all this about ve done much to } superior farm powers, call and take 
& is about. — _  “@ the matter up with our local agents. 
They are the one line of engines They will give you all particulars, or 
ae i yond xg ay god areman- ene or call for catalog and colored 

lally for farmers’ use, anger illustrating and describin 

The company that buildstheI. H.C. these engines. . ‘ 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 








Celery Culture 


By W. R. Beattie 

A practical treatise on the 
marketing of beans. 
insects and fungous pests, composition and f 
Illustrated. 144 pages. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439 Lafayette St., 


439 Lafayette St. New York, N Y, 
x 





Bean Culture 


By Glenn C. Sevey, B. 8. 


production and 
It includes the manner of 
growth, soils and fertilizers adapted, best varieties, 
seed selection and breeding, planting, harvesting, 


with a special chapter on markets by 
A practical book for the grower 


New York, N. ¥. 
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MARY 


Buckeye Lake grange of Fairfield 
county initiated seven members last 
month, Fairfield grange of Basil 
initiated seven July 20. 

Rush Creek grange of Bremen was 
visited by Mr and Mrs H. C. Detwiler 
of Basil; they initiated seven mem- 
bers. A fine spread was served and 
a pleasing program rendered under 
the direction of Lecturer Voris. Fair- 
field county granges are _ steadily 
growing. 

A juvenile grange at Fairfield is 
under way by I. M. Blauser and H. 
C. Detwiler. It was voted to organ- 
ize one under the protection of the 
older lodge. 

State Master Derthick addressed 
Cortland grange of Trumbull county, 
recently. A large crowd was present. 
This grange has initiated 17 members 
in the last quarter and is in a healthy 
condition. It has a membership of 
about 200. 

Sunrise grange of Woodstock, 
Champaign county, held its annual 
picnic at Sodom July 27. W. A. 
Lloyd of Athens county was the 
speaker. It is really a home-com- 
ing day. I was there last year, and 
despite a rain, there were over 700 
present. Six years ago there was no 
grange there. Now they have a mem- 
bership of about 100, above $100 in 
treasury, a nice hall paid for, a large 
lot, the gift of the Hintons. The pro- 
gram for the picnic includes, be- 
sides the address, a number of con- 
tests in field sports. 

Brookville grange of Brookville, 
Montgomery county, initiated 17 
members during the last quarter. 

The grange at Wayland, Portage 
county, held an ice cream social on 
the lawn of George Sloan recently that 
netted quite a nice sum. 

Fairfield county Pomona met at 
Basil July 27. Prof B. F. Jenkins of 
Pleasantville, Pomona lecturer and 
one of the prominent school men of 
the state, has called a lecturers’ con- 
ference to provide for an annual pro- 
gram to be issued by Pomona grange 
for the entire county. It is thought 
by having each grange studying in a 
systematic way the same questions, 
that much good will result, Each 
meeting will have something of inter- 
est for both men and women. The 
leading questions will be brought up 
at Pomona and a round table discus- 
sion be instituted for bettefting grange 
work along educational and economic 
lines. This county is taking up plans 
for bettering the common schools. 
The deputy has been in consultation 
with Commissioner Jones considering 
a well devised system toward which 
the county will work. There are 
granges in six townships and two 
more will soon be placed so that 
there will be unity of action. A com- 
mittee on schools has been appointed 
in each grange, through Pomona, to 
look after school interests. This is a 
rich county with intelligent people 
and they are working steadily to- 
ward an ideal form of education. 

Tt was one of the sad duties of life 
to go to Basil recently to attend the 
funeral of one of the best loved 
members of our grange there, C. M. 
Giesy. He was a charter member and 
one of the standbys. I always turned 
to him as a faithful counselor in all 
the perplexities of grange work. His 
judgment was good; his counsels al- 
ways tempered with loving kindness. 
He. was a model mah. 

Deputy Taylor of Portage county 
visited Randolph grange June 27. A 
large and enthusiastic crowd was 
present. Brother Taylor said: “The 
primary object of the grange is edu- 
eational along the line of good citi- 
zenship. If after entering the order 
you do not find thinge as you like 
take hold and help make them bet- 
ter.” 

Albany’ grange of Athens county 
recently held an open sesssion at 


ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. ; which Rev Herbert Bigelow gave an 


address on the initiative and referej 
dum. Much interest ‘was manifes 
Dr Bigelow is visiting Pomonas an 
other- grange. meetings advocatin 
the initiative and referendum. 


State Master Derthick addressé 


the Chautauqua at Conneaut, O, on @ 


Taxation, recently. This is one of the 


largest® Chautauqua gatherings in the ™ 
state. ae 

Tuscarawas county Pomona raised © 
a fund of $50 to send the famine | 


sufferers of China. As was stated in 
these columns some time ago, Po. 


mona urged upon the state auditor - 
the inspection of all official books of © 


the county from 1900 to 
have not received 


“We 
the, report yet, 


though it is completed, and will be 
here in a few days,” writes Deputy ~ 
Demuth, who is also county commis. @ 
“But we know enough te | 


sioner. 
know it paid.” ; 

Deputy Dermuth also says that iné 
terest 


roads. They are now building 1 


miles of brick road, 14 feet wide with | 
curb 18 inches deep, 6 inches wide on © 
top. Road graded to 2 feet wide on © 
top, cost, about $14,000. Tuscarawas 
county is especially fortunate in have | 
ing a commissioner so full of energy © 
He is interested @ 
is progressive for hig) 
This Pomona has been dige# 
cussing taxation and believes that” 
there is need of revision of tax Maws | 


and public spirit. 
in ali that 
county. 


and enforcement of good ones. 


Helpful Publications 





FARM ACCOUNTS—This book by J, A! é 
Vye of the university of Minnesota G 


is an attempt to provide a system of” 
accounting directly applicable t6 all” 
farm conditions; 


data used as examples 
from the operation of a farm in Min- 


nesota. In short, there are actual rec 


ords from the farm put into form ag” 
a guide to 


count of his business. 
journal and cash book, usually cons) 
sidered indispensable to complete ace 
counting, are discarded. i 
tial features of this work have beem® 
used in the class room with much 
greater success than when the oldé 

methods combining the use of the 
journal, day book, 
ledger were used. 

9% inches. Cloth. 


140 pages. 6435 


pany, New York. ; 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF CALIFORNIA—) 


By Mary E. Parsons. A practical® 


botany of the wild flowers of Calie™ 


forhia, in which the plants are afe| 
ranged according to their colors, they 
Linnean key being used, 


stamens, thus not necessitating a sep 
arate key for each of the large plant 
families. In making her choice, theép 
author has been guided by the follo 
ing general principles and selected 
first, the flowers most general in thelty 
distribution; second, those remarke@ 
able for. their beauty of form andi 
color, their interesting structure, his® 
tory or: economic uses; third, those 
which are characteristically Califores 
nian. Illustrated by Margaret Wea 
Buck. Published by Cunningham 
Curtiss & Welch. 417 pages. Beautie} 
fully bound in cloth. 8x54 inches 
Price $2. Sent postpaid by Orang® 
Judd company, New York; PS 





At Cincinnati, new potatoes $2.50 a 
2.75 p hamper, blackberries 2.75 @3 BF 
cra, raspberries 3@3.50, peaches La : 
@2.50 p 6-bskt cra. Cabbage 
75c p bbl, peas 1.25@2 p bu sk, née 
potatoes 2.50@2.75 p bbl, string bean® 
1@2 p bu, tomatoes 50c@1 p 4-bskiy 
cra, cmy butter 26@27c p Ib, dall¥ 
18ce, cheese 14c, fresh eggs 15c p dé 
live hens Lee Ib, chickens 17 
Wheat firm at 92c p bu, bran : 
p ton, cpt 20@22, baled time 
thy hay, 17@18. 4 


I thank you for continuing my 8st 
scription to American Agricultur® 
the best agricultural paper printed. 7 
inclese money order for $2. I. cows 
not get along without the old reliad™ 
| Frank Dailey, Steuben County, N ™ 


is being centralized on good 
1-3 


so simple that ang ® 
man of ordinary ability can apply itz 
and so short that its value as a time ™ 
saver will at once be apparent. The® 
were taken | 


the farmer desiring te 
know how to keep an accurate aco 
The day book/™ 


The essen) 


cash book ane | 


Price $1.25 net@ 
Sent postpaid by Orange Judd com=@ 


which 
groups plants by the number of thei] 
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© the scantiest care: 


p Sbly could neyer come 


fhe Failure of Cunningham 


By Frank H. Sweet 





A STORY WHICH IS INSPIRING BECAUSE 
FOUNDED ON FACT 

Cunningham did not seem to-be fun- 
ny. One look at the solemnity of his 
‘ coal-black face 
. and the imper- 
turbable | dignity 
of his— carriage 
would assure you 
of that; but 
when Cunning- 
ham learned 
ihat the govern- 
ment paidthe ex- 
penses of the In- 














dians at Hamp- 

ton institute, 
where the colored students had to 
work their own way, he came with a 
bow and arrow over his shoulder, and 
asked if Indiams were not admitted 
free. 

We looked at this unmistakably 
African personality, and listened to his 
unmistakably African speech, and 
thought Cunningham very funny in- 
deed. Cunningham stayed, but he put 


his bow and arrow away, and appar- 
ently forgot that he had ever assumed 


the, character of an Indian. 
At the same time he gave up hislong- 
ings for luxurious ease, and chese 


the blacksmith’s trade. All day long 
he worked at it, and when he present- 
ed himself at 7.30 o’clock in the night 
school, there was no other such spot- 
less young person in the building. For 
two years he worked in the night 
school. At the end of that time it 
became necessary to tell him, for the 
fifth time, that it would be impossible 
io promote him this time. Cunning- 
ham sighed. 

“I ain’ nevah ben p’moted sence I 
come to dis heah school, miss,”’ he 
said plaintively. “But if yo’ say it’s 
bes’, I reckon it mus’ be. When does 
yo’ think I can begin to instruc’ 
ethahs? I feel the spirit ob desire 
possessin’ me toe go out an’ uplif’ my 
own people.” 

It was hard to know what to say to 
Cunningham just then. To share in 
the work of elevating his own people 
had become his one ambition; but 
could we send out the blind to lead 
the blind? We were beginning to 
fonsider Cunningham one of the hope- 
less cases. He was perfectly faithful, 
patient, and eager to learn, but ap- 
parently unable to grasp anything 
More complicated than the first four 
Principles of arithmetic and. the sim- 
plest reading and writing. It was hard 
ft tell him that it was best for him 
te take up again the old struggle with 
long division, and trust his career as 
&@ teacher te the future 

He went back into the beginning 
class with pathetic patience. The de- 
velopment of a worthy purpose had 
greatly changed him since the time 
when he came to Hampton with the 
idea being taken care of by the 
government. There was no shirk -in 
Cunningham now. At the close of the 
next term, when we were deliberating 
Whether we could stretch a point and 
Promote him, a letter came to the 
night school principal, saying that his 
father had died, and his mother, with 
her children, was destitute. Cunning- 
ham must go home and take care of 
them. 

It was a cruel blow to the boy. 
Education had come to mean to him 
everything worth striving for. Must 
he put it aside, and take up again the 
Wretched life he had outgrown. He 
turned his back on Hampton with a 
heavy heart, and went home. I knew 
the place, and many others like it 
throughout the south. It was a clus- 
ter of tumble-down negro cabins a few 
Miles back from the railroad. - The 
Men were too lazy to work the little 
farms that would have amply repaid 
the women too 
Bhiftiess to do anything but smoke 


© 
ot 


| 8nd gossip; the children too numerous 


count, growing up in absolute ig- 


E Serance and squalor. Poor Cunning- 


Once he wrote to say that he prob- 
back, and .to 
for a few books to work with by 


If. The books were sent, .and 


then among the cares that every day 


ot AN TAD Ae Bae 


, 


- BVENINGS 


and hour brought: we lost ‘sight of 
him for alittle while. : 

I think {t was a year later that -I 
received this letter from him: ; 

Baptist Hill, NC, February 15, 1887. 

Dear Miss Burt: I hope You has 
not forgot me. i am verry well and 
hope You is the same. I rite to you 
to say that I am getting along verry 
well and hope You is too. I gets jobs 
at my trade over to the Four Corners 
an all time I kin I teaches the Peple 
hear, ef You has any books, to spare 
or any thing at tall plese rimember 
Me. When I lef Hampton I felt verry 
bad but I foun I could do something 
atter all The Lord is ben with me 


an my Peple an show Me how to 
help them. Rispecs to all frens. 
Yours truely, 
Chas F. Cunningham. 
In his large, slow handwriting it 
covered three pages of the coarse 


blue-ruled sheet. With what infinite 
pains it had been composed and cop- 
ied I could well guess. Had [I not 
seen Cunningham, with his big frame 
bent close to the desk and his fore- 
head beaded with perspiration, toil all 
through the half-hour’s writing period 
to make one row of letters on his copy 
paper? So finished a production as 
this, made while we was at Hampton, 
would have created almost a sensa- 
tion among his teachers. 

Needless to say that I answered at 
once with encouraging words, and the 
more substantial aid of the books, 
magazines, papers, and such tools of 
the trade as I could collect and 
Hampton could spare. Then Cunning- 
ham went out of our minds again for 
a time. 

In the middle of June I was obliged 
to take a railway journey farther 
south. On my return, when within 
a day’s ride from Hampton, I missed 
a connection, and found if 
stranded at a desolate junction, with 
no possibility of getting away until 
the“next day. Fortunately, I remem- 
bered that the junction was the near- 
est station to Cunningham’s home. 
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“WITH A WHEEL ON ONE SIDE AND MY 
CHARIOTEER ON THE OTHER” 


After engaging the least objectionable 
room in the squalid hotel over the 
railroad station, and eating an objec- 
tionable dinner, I bégan to look about 
for a conveyance to take me to Bap- 
tist Hill. 

The outlook was not promising. The 


station, painted a hideous orange 
color with white trimmings, stood 
alone in the scrubby pine woods, 


where hardly a squirrel track was vis- 
ible. The few loungers who always 
mysteriously appear to watch an in- 
coming train had disappeared as mys- 
teriously. No one remained about the 
place except the telegraph operator, 
who.was also ticket agent, baggage- 
master and hotel keeper; his wife, a 
colored maid-of-all work, two shep- 
herd dogs, a gray cat and myself. 

After two hours of this agreeable 
society, the sight of a steercart plod- 
ding through the woods was a most 
welcome one. I hurried out to see if 
the colored driver would take me to 
Baptist Hill. 

“Ya-as,” he said, meditatively, “ef 
yo’.can hang on. I'se gwine dar.” 

The cart consisted of a pair of 
wheels with a single plank from one 
hye to ‘the other, whereon the pro- 
prietor sat and swung his feet in dan- 
gerous neig;hborhood, as I thought, to 
the heels «cf his vicious looking steer. 
As there was no accommodation. for 


ove eh C2 BT? 
freight of any kind, I inferred that 
this simple vehicle was intended for 
pleasure driving only. With an in- 
ward shuddéer I gathered my skirts 
in my hand, and mounted the narrow 
seat. There, with a wheel on one 
side and my charioteer on the other, 
I could only swing my feet, elutch the 
plank firmly with both hands, and 
give my whole mind to hanging on. I 
could attend but slightly to my talk- 
ative driver. 

I had a dim conviction that the 
road, after we left the woods, was 
lined with holly trees, which even in 
summer have a peculiar witchery for 
me. These were aflame whth the 
sturdy trumpet-flower clambering over 
them at random. I saw here and 
there the stately magnolia in belated 
glory. But for the most part that 
four-mile drive is a blank as regards 
what I saw or heard. Like all things 
good and bad, however, it had an end. 

“Heah yo’ is,” said my friend. 


To my inquiries for his name he 
had grinned broadly and said, “Dey 
mos’ly calls me Puhsimmons, miss.” 
And with the name Persimmons I 
contented myself, owing to the diffi- 
culty of carrying on conversation. 

“Dat young Cunningham, he made 
right smart ob a change roun’ heah, 
miss. Dis yeah am de .place.” 

We had driven into a bit of settle- 
ment that looked as little as possible 
like my notion of what Baptist Hill 
was. The road appeared to have 
been raked with a garden rake, so 
clean it was. Every poor little hut, 
hanging like a. bird’s nest to its big 
.outside chimney, was gleaming with 
whitewash, and surrounded by a rude 
whitewashed fence. 

The “store” had, .of course, its 
group of loungers, but I could see a 
man hoeing behind one of the cab- 
ins, another mending a plow nearby, 
and best of all, half a dozen women, 
smoking to be sure, but washing and 
hanging out clothes in the yard of 
the largest cabin. One of them 
answered my inquiry for Cunning- 


*?% 


“Reckon he’s right ober yander in 
de schoolhouse, miss,” she _ said 
grandly, “onless he’s been sent foh to 
Fo’ Co’ners. But dat ain’ likely, cos 
dey ain’ no chillun round’.” 

TIT had not noticed any building 
which seemed to be a schoolhouse; 
but following the woman's gesture, I 
saw one of the whitewashed cabins 
distinguished from the rest by a bench 
holding a tin basin on one side of the 
door, while on the other side hung 
an immense brown towel. This was 
a good beginning. 

I stepped across the road, and stood 
at the window, an unseen listener. 
The pathetic little room went to my 
heart. There was not a sign of fur- 
niture in it, save a row of upturned 
boxes and pails for seats. Even 
these hed given out, and were sup- 
plemented with a huge log rolled in 
from the woods. On these improvised 
seats were uncomfortably perched 
between fifteen and twenty children 
from six to sixteen years old. Every 
eye was solemnly fixed'on the teach- 
er, and the teacher was Cunningham. 

He had tacked upon the wall a 
large sheet of brown paper, and with 
a piece of charcoal in his hand, was 


equipped as with. bldckboard and 
chalk. 
“Thomas Jefferson,” he said, “how 


much am three and five?” 

Thomas Jefferson rose and began 
to count with something in his 
hands. Then I saw that each child 
was counting, and using for counters 
—what but pine needles! Thomas 
finished his calculations. 

“Seben,” he said gravely. 

There were shocked faces all 
around at Thomas’ failure, and 
eager hands went up to correct him. 

“Calling Johnson,” said Cunning- 
ham, in precisely Miss Thurman’s 
schoolroom manner. 

“Bight,” answered Calling, in an 
agony of delight at being chosen. 

“Toe be sho,” said Cunningham. 

He sat down, and turning to the 
abashed Thomas, said encouragingly : 

“Now count *em out again, Thomas 
Jefferson, an’ then come an’ put it on 
be bo’ad, an’ yo’ won’ forgit nex’ 

i time.” 

I entered the doorway just then. 
BP a do you do, Cunningham?” I 

Cunningham “looked as if hé 
ghost and Calling began to-cry. 


saw 
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Iawd a sy, Miss Burt!’ 
said Cunningham, t big tears be- 
ginning to roll down ‘his — cheeks. 
“How evah did. yo’ git heah? My, 
but 'se powerful glad to see yw’. 
a"? ‘ ; > a 
There he broke down, dropped his 
face into his hands, and cried aloud. 
Joy at the sight of a face that was t.- 
sociated with the best days of his life 
a new pang for the old sacrifice, all 
the disappointments and discourage- 
ments of the last’ two years Were 
cried out then an. there. : 


The children eried because they did 
not understand, and I cried because 
I did. But we all pulled through, 
and came to clear ‘weather. again 
Cunningham dismissed his school; and 
I heard from ‘him the story of hig life 
since he had left us. How he chad 
built and whitewashed his own fenc3, 
whitewashed his own cabin, and kept 
it spotiessly cleah s he. had been 
taught to keep his -ecom at Hampton: 
How he had begun his school with 
only his four brothers and sister: 
“Foh yo” knows, miss, .I gevah 
thought I could do anything, .an’ % 
doan reckon anybody.did.”” How the 
little leaven had worked [I did .not 
need to be told. 

After this visit with Cunningham, 
I stayed to visit his school when his bell 
called them together again. iI~heard 
the first class add, multiply, subtract 
and divide with figures below twenty, 
and read in words of one*sylable. I 
saw the second elass perform writte 
addition and substraction with their 
brown paper and charcoal, and heard 
them read in the first series of tha 
“Nature Readers” I had sent. I saw 
the pupils, with the same rude mate- 
rial, write from .a copy painfully 
made by Cunningham, and tacked to 
the wall, and I saw them make their 
orderly exit, singing as they marched. 


“Dere were ten virgins when de 
bridegroom come.” me 
School over, I went home with 


Cunningham, and shared the supper’ of 
cornmeal mush and molasses which 
his fond old mother put before us. I 
even attended the evening: prayer- 
meeting he conducted in the open 
air, to which everyone in the neigh- 
borhood seemed to have come. 


The people gathered around to 
hear Cunningham's teacher talk an 
to talk themselves in praise of hiro. 

“He jes’ done make us white,” sa'd 
one old turbaned mammy. 

Then Cunningham borrowed the 
only horse in the place from ore 
neighbor; and from another a car, 
which, if not luxurious, was a gre=t 
improvement upon my conveyance «f 
‘he morning. Leaving the meetir; 
iki progress, we drove away in the fe t 
falling twilight, for I could not miss 
my early morning train. 

Cunningham slept at the “hotel” in 
order to say goodby in the morning, 
but when I came down ready i> 
leave, I found that during the night ~ 
a sick man back in the woods had 
sent for him in urgent haste, and that 
he had gone, leaving the farewell un- 
aid. So ended my visit. 

And this was our failure—our 
nopeless case. 


> 


Tran gressors 


BY CORA A, MATSON DOLSON 


Goa wisely made His la 
ws, and w 
Have trampled on them ruth - 
zat. pe RR ours, 
orbidden fio 
Lifts up his little lips to kiss roa 
Trusting the stern rebuke 
So do we dare to hope of 
misdeeds may 





to ‘miss,— 
Heaven 


That our be forgiven. 





Spend less then you make and you 
will soon become independent. a 
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while we Manx cats have no 5, 
but 9 lives. Can’t we mike a trode? 


CURIOUS 
Manx Cat:..“What a queer 
of affairs! You cats have 9 
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A Visit to the Fairies 


BY RUTH SAWTELL, AGE 12 





N a certain country, during 
medieval times, there 
was a large castle. This 
castle was very fine in- 
deed, but what it was 
famed for was the beau- 
tiful wooded park. The 
trees were lofty and 
grand, and the lawn be- 
tween them was smooth 
and green. But occasion- 

ally an old and decayed tree was 
found among its beautiful neighbors, 
which showed that the park’s owner 
did not care very much for it. 

These old trees made it all the bet- 
ter for the fairies who dwelt there, 
for fairy butter is obtained from old 
trees. Long years ago, and until 
quite lately, there had been no fairies 
in the park. That was because other 
castle owners had had no children, 
pnd fairies are never found where 
there are no little folks. As a rule 
the little people never show them- 
selves to mortals, but on rare occa- 
sions like the one I am about ‘to re- 
late, they do. 

Christopher, aged six, and Isabella, 
aged three, were the children of the 
castle. Never were there better and 
kinder children. They never trod on 
the flowers and ferns, never touched 
the nests of the wee ground-sparrows, 
never hurt any living creature. It is 
no wonder that they were loved by 
the fairies. 

One day, as they were playing in 
the park, a gorgeous yellow and crim- 
son butterfly, or rathef the. Fairy 
King in his flying suit, came floating 
along. Christopher and Isabella paid 
no attention to him, for they had 
been taught not to chase butterflies. 
Throwing out enchantment air from 
his tiny flask, the King led the chil- 
dren a merry chase. Forced against 
their ‘wills to follow him, their little 
feet soon grew very weary. Poor Isa- 
bella grew so tired that she had to 
be’ dragged along by her little 
brother. 

' Then the King blew out a powder 
that quickened their steps and tired 
&s they were, then ran as fast as the 
wind. The rabbits jumped to one side 
and stood on their haunches looking 
after them. ‘The timid deer bounded 
hastily out of the children’s path and 
ran away among the trees. At last 
the King blew out the sleep sand 
from his sack, and dropping down 
on the soft green moss by a clear lit- 
tle brook, they feil fast asleep. Thea 
brook babbled, the wind sighed, and 
the birds sang this soothing lullaby 
to the tired little ones: 

Rest, dear. children, rest, 

Cradled on Dame Nature’s breast, 

Silence keep, * 

While they sleep— 

Perfect rest is best. 


After a long sweet sleep, the chi- 


dren arose from the mossy bed and. 


looked about them. Swinging on a 
daisy stalk was a pretty little elfin 
maiden, with black hair and crimson 
cheeks. ’ 

“Hello,” she called gaily, looking 
up at Christopher’s face, far,. far 
above her. ‘Hello, Isa,’’ she called, 
turning to the little girl. “I like you 
best,” she continued, swinging gaily. 
“You’re not so tall and imposing as 
Chris. 

*“Now, you are to come with me,’ 
she said @ moment later. “I am to 
show you through the city and then 
escort you to the ball tonight. It is 
the King’s order.” 

“How lovely!” exclaimed the chil- 

dren, “to see a fairy city.” . 
“J must make you invisible,’”’ said 
the little lady, and she proceeded to 
fly up to the elevated hight ot Chris- 
topher’s head. 

“The view is grand,” she cried, de- 
lighted as she touched the boy ‘with 
a tiny sword no larger than.a tooth- 

ick, She did the same to little Isa- 

lla, and then flew before them until. 
they. reached a long row of trees. 

‘his was the fairies’ capital city. 

ie ‘stores, Rouen: ete, were un- 


GIRLS AND BOYS 


der the roots of the trees.. The first 
one they came to.was a very old 
one, so it was a butter-store. An old 
fairy sat on a root, holding 2a wee 
fairy baby, and before her, on a toad- 
stool, were spread her wares. 

At the next, some very beautiful 
young fairies were weaving beautiful 
curtains, very light and airy in tex- 
ture, of skeleton leaves. “Still further 
on was a tenement house. Many 
fairies were asleep on the floor. One 
was blowing the fire with a pair of 
tiny bellows and another was taking 
the mail, wee letters written: on birch 
bark, from the mouse postman. 

At the next tree, a party of gay 
little damsels were receiving calls 
from some very elegant birds. Then 
came the royal palace. The King and 
Queen sat on a throne of burdocks 
covered with down, from the neck 
of the downy woodpecker (his yearly 
tribute to their highnesses for pecking 
one of the courtiers). The carpet 
was soft green moss and the chairs 
were toadstools. 

Five o’clock tea was going on when 
the children reached there. The 


- ters of reeds in their hands, 


pads, floated the fairies, ringing. the 
lily-bells, They disembarked on’ the 
mossy *shore, and seated themselves 
on the ground. The King and. Queen 
had thrones of moss, and. held scep-< 
Their 
royal robes were made of woven. vio- 
lets, and their crowns were .golden 
dandelions; their shoes, moss-lined, 


were of woven grass. The other fair- . 


ies had gowns of flower petals. 

The retainers set forth the feast 
on the ground, and such a dainty 
feast it was! There was wild bee’s 
honey, fresh berries, acorn cups of 


- berry wine, butter and wild-rose cake. 


The fairies’ table manners were not 
very good. They ate, and ate, and 
ate. They gobbled, and gobbled, ‘and 
gobbled. When everything eatable in 
sight was devoured, the dishes were 
cleared, and then the King announced 
that they would be entertained by 
dancing. 

A strong spider thread 
stretched between two wheatstalks. A 
cricket sat at one end and fiddled 
away. A sweet little fairv in a gauze 
gown, sprinkled with stars, took her 


CHRISTOPHER AND JSABELLA IN THE FAIRY WOOD 


was served in acorn cups, 

were tiny pebbles 
The little guide ex- 
plained everything carefully to the 
castle children, and they had never 
been so happy. The fairy-girl told 
such amusing anecdotes about the lit- 
tle folks they passed, and the scenes 
were so interesting that all thoughts 
of home completely disappeared from 
their minds. 

A lily-bell pealed out a clear, swéet 
note just as they reached the little 
flower-walled church. It stood at the 
end of the row of trees. The founda- 
tion was made of strong. spider- 
thread, and the walls were of flowers, 
woven together by the fairies. The 
bel! meant. dinner time, the guide 
told the children, and the King and 
Queen were to give a banquet by. the 
brook, which was to be followed by 
a ball and entertainment. .-The three 
hurried to the scene of the fete, and 
hid themselves behind a bush. .A 
moment later a sound of bells was 


herb tea 
and the cake plates 
from the brook. 


-heard, and ‘down the stream. on lily 


place on the rope. Such exquisite 
dancing you never saw! The lithe, 
graceful figure swaying and swinging 
about, now balancing on one toe, then 
on the other, her golden hair making 
a soft background for her charming 
face. 

The fairies applauded loudly when 
she finished, and just then the or- 
chestra of locusts and crickets struck 
up the grand march. The. children 


watched them dance until they- fell- 


asleep. At daybreak their little guide 
roused them. 

“Come Chris-and Isa,” she _ said, 
“we must be on our way to the ani- 
mal homes.” 

The children were much refreshed 
with their sleep, and started eagerly 
on their way. -First they. visited: Mrs 
Bear’s. den. She had just taken Baby 
Teddy in her arms, and was giving 
him his milk from a carboy, and shen 
she put him in a cradle as b a 
good sized bathtub. 

‘The. next call was made .at the 
wolves’ cave. The mother was wash- 


was 


~ wealthy! 
_in a crystal palace.” 
‘ oo . 


ing her children, using: her roy 
tongue as. a sponge. They did 
like this and howled so fiercely 
the children were frightened. PS 

The last visit was at the home: 
the moose, monarch of the park, # 
gentle mate and her: frisky chil@ 
were a source of great enjoyment. 
Christopher and Isabella, but at 
when‘ one fell over his brother’s ] 
the children laughed and 4a 
bounded the whole family. ‘ 

“And now,” said the fairy guig 
sadly, “you must go home. I 
give you a flower, and it will 
you on your way. 

The children did not wish to 
but did at last on being told t 
might come again, though Isabel 
pleaded hard to take the fairy 
her for a live doll. This ended Ch 
topher’s and. Isabella’s first visit 
the fairies. 
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Gracie’s Story Book 


BY HELEN F. WILHELM, 9 YEARS 


When winter winds are blowing 
And ice is on the brook, 

The fairies are all dancing 
In Gracie’s story book. 


): 


When spring comes here with flowen 
In every little nook 

The Brownies sing their queer son 
In Gracie’s story book. § 


But when the summer hasteris 
And to school days we must loog 

"Tis happy, happy springtime 4 
In Gracie’s story book. 


But when the apples ripen 
And harvest time is here, 
Then Gracie’s book is finished E. 
And Thanksgiving day is near. | 


~~? 


More of Our Boy Carpenters 


HE Young Folks’ Editor has s 

little space gmvailable that } 

has been holding a lot of name 
of boy carpenters waiting for an op 
portunity to print them. 
have taken so much interest in th 
carpentry lessons that it has beg 
most encouraging. ‘ 

Through the summer there will B 
directions for making things whith 
boys like to make, as was promise 
when these lessons were first sta L 
When the trapping season opens] 
the fall, our young trappers will 
an opportunity to tell what they 
doing. In the meantime the You 
Folks’ Editor is glad to hear from 
his boy readers, and takes a personal 
interest in what they are doing, wim 
they are planning, and what t& 
aspirations are. Write him freely. ™ 
BOYS WHO HAVE JOINED THE 
PENTERS 
Fred J. Miller, Ark; Leo M. Af 

Caldwell Co, Mo; Guy Wheeler, Cla 
Co, Ind; .William Ulmer, Westchest 
Co, N Y; Neil H. Brenneman, 
Co, O; Clifford M. Hollis, Pettis G 
Mo; Frederick Werner, New Ha 
Co, Ct; Francis Bernard, La Salle © 
Iil; Allyn Bernard, La Salle Co, 
Merrill L. Knights, Plymouth @ 
Mass; Lester S. Cole, Putnam @ 
NY; ‘Roy Burkhart, Pa; J. B. Gi 
ford, Erie Co, Pa. 








Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I 

12 years old and live on a farm 
southern, Minnesota, close to the st@ 
line. We have lots and lots of iit 
chicks, also fruit. I would rather 4 
in the country than in town. Somé 
asked if any of us girls danced. 
J do not dance, and never expect 
I think a girl of 13 years old is p 
young to go to dances.—[Leona 
nold, Ia. 


Nothing so needs reforming as ¢ 
er people’s habits. —[Pudd’nhesd 





EVEN HE HAD TROUBLES 


ft must be great to 


“My, : 
Look at that fellow » 
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A Hct Weather Experiineat 
MRS D. C. DEAN 

My k tcnen. is.so Si 
bring 
the we: athe? : 
W is hi ) make @ 
desiring to hea 

I tried an 
used me that I 
but am will- 


tall that I do-not 

ine stove until 
e-to do so. Last 
shorteake 
t up the 


@X- 


down th 


week, 
for tea and ! 
house with 
periment that £9 fe } 
have not < md) re] ted jt 
Oo pass if On i ther: 
mg ll an oib heater w hich I use for 
cool days. Az-.er lighting the heater I 
put some sh rt > ado ugh into a well 
greased pic tin, and placed it on the 
stove over an asdestos mat. Then I 
greased anot 1 the same size and 
placed this one over it When the 
dough had cooked ten minutes, 
yerted the cake and: cooked ter 
utes on the otner The resi 
the nicest 1 made, for ‘it 
was. smoot! both sides. Taking a 
piece of "ii [ di the cake and 
spread each butter and 
sweeten one on top 
ef the o-her. ad to keep 
it warm until tl x > ready, I 
put a basin of water « 1e stove and 
set the plate « t cake over 
it and a basin over 
Biscuits can be ma j the same 
way for a small f mily use my 
stove to boil the teakettle, to fry 
potatoes and to cook eggs or fruit. 
For igoning, this heater is better than 
the gasoline burner, as there is a 
larger surface on which to set the 
irons. ln baxing biseuits a little ex- 
perience will teach one how to regu- 
late the burner. I turn mine down 


about one-third. 


her ti 





The. Open Forum 
Dear Host: I have often wanted to 
write but am.so busy that I have little 
time. We have a large garden and 
taise vegetables by carload. This 
requires much help and I do all of 
the cooking, churning and bookkeep- 
ing, besides being timekeeper. I am 
glad that Hester liked my cookies. I 
wish I could see and talk with her, 
because I could talk while I am work- 
ing. My recipe for pi rust is as fol- 
lows:. Two cups flour with 1 teaspoon 
baking powder siftes sugh, add % 
cup lard, and a little ult. Mix -lard 
lightly through flour then add 
enough cold’ water to just mix with 
tips of fingers, and 1 not take up 
quite all of the il ur lo. not make 
Many pies, as I t} puddings easier 
t0 make and healthier Hester do 
you ever make tomat soup? Take 
pt canned tomatoes and cook them 
inapint of water for a few minutes. 
Add a small teaspoon soda, salt and 
pepper to taste and butter size of egg. 
Add 1 pt hot milk just-before serving. 
When canning put up tomatoes, peas, 
corn, etc, in syrup pails, sealing with 
Paraffin. [Mrs Monk, Minn. 


Dear Host The most 
Pummer kitchen I 
large unplastered room at 
the housc Two doors 
@oors opposite each other, and there 
opposite windows; Much of 
the heat of the stove was taken out 
by the cross drafts. The orchard 
fame almost to the door om one side, 
Making it a pleasant place to work in. 
F Leolmess is one of the essentials of 
the kitchen, but it seems as if- warmth 
snience, however, were the 
mS enly things planned. for.—| Charity. 


Dear Host: to M: A. 
Brock that that spirits 
away red 
they enter 

house and pour turpentine around 

Place freely. I am sure they 
= hot tretible you any more.—[D. 


comfortable 
saw was a 
the rear of 
ypened out- 


evel 


I weuld say 
I have found 


Dear nwt : I enjoy these columns 
ectly. When I-read Mrs S~ B.'s let- 
“4 f kthoughe it:-mot only a duty, but a 

Te, to try and help her out on 


make quite a lat of 
ice 2 it always brings a good 
= After the butter is churned I- 


TABLE 


take it. out into.a vig woddem dish 
kept. for-this purpose and ninse. it-.in 
cold water until the water looks clear; 
It usually takes. two waters and some-. 
times. three, 
the water out, them work salt into. it 
well. There is no treuble in ite keep- 
ing,—[ Rebecca. 


Dear Mrs S. B.: It is just-as easy. 
to make good, sweet butter. as poor, 
and I think easier. Have everything 
clean—milk pail, strainer, pans, 
cream jar and churn. Don’t let your 
cream get too sour—that is one thing 
that. will spoil butter, Stir the cream 

every day and when churned,be sure 
to wash every bit of buttermilk out: 
if it. don’t come out easily, work some 
salt into it and set it away for a few 
hours, then wash it again, and when 
done keep.in a cool, clean place cov- 
ered wp, for butter will draw the 
taste from other things.—[Mrs R. R, 


Dear Host: If Hester will try my 
recipe, for- pie crust possibly it. wili 
please. her: To 1 generous cup flour 
add pinch cf salt and heaping table- 
spoom lard. Mix the lard in very thor- 
oughly with dry flour. Use cold water 
for mixing, but use as little as. pos- 
sible. If you get it too wet it will not 
held together. Too little. shortening 
makes it tough.—[F. O: B, BL 





Recipes from the Tables 


[The following recipes haye been taken from 
letters reeeived from our Tablers and are offered 
with the hearty indo rsement of the Tablers who 
sent them. They are ieccipes which have been 
tried _ thoroughly and found setisfactory.— 
The Editor.] 

LEMON CUSTARD 

To 1 grated iemon add % cup flour 
and water enough to make a smooth 
paste. Then add 1 cup sugar, yolks 
of 3 eggs, and boil slowly, stirring all 
the time. When it reaches the boil- 
ing point add butter :ize of an egg. 
Meanwhile have your crusts baked 
brown and 
of the eggs. Put the custard in the 
crusts and cover with whites. I find 
this excellent and this amount will 
make two pies.—[Mrs H. Wilhelm, O. 

TOMATO PRESERVES 

Slice ripe tomatoes and allow to 
stand over night-in layers in a granite 
or earthen dish. Sprinkle. each layer 
with sugar... The next morning drain 
eut the juice, boil down. about. one- 
third, add the tomatoes with an equal 
amount of sugar; also add lemon cut 
in small pieces, using one for eaeh 2 
or 3 qts of preserves. . Boil slowly till 
clear Long iling after the sugar-is 
added makes them strong.—[B. W. 
E., Me. 


most 


GOOD PICKLES 

The two pickles which I offer here 
have’ been tried and found to be so 
delicious that I pass them along. 
Rummage Pickles: Take 2 gts green 
tomdtoes, 1 qt red tomatoes, 3 small 
bunches celery, 3 large onions, 3 red 
sweet peppers, 3 green sweet peppers, 
1 small head cabbage, % coffee cup 
salt. Chop vegetables, cover with salt 
and let stand over night. Drain well, 
add 3 pts vinegar, 1 teaspoon each 
mustard and pepper and cook until 
clear, which will be in about ‘one 
hour. Seal hot. 

Mustard Pickles: Take 1 qt-small 
ynions whole, 3 peppers, 2 qts green 
tematoes, 1 qt lima beans, 1 head cab- 
bage. Chop peppers, tomatoes and 
cabbage fine, and soak = night in 
water enough to cover, to whieh has 
been added ™% teacup salt; Im the 
morning cook 20 minutes and drain 
well. Cook onions and beans sepa- 
rately until tender. Mix. all tegether 
and@ then add the fellewing dressing: 
Two ats vinegar, %4 cup browm. sugar, 
1, eup flour, 4+. heaping 
mustard. Cook 20 minutes on until it 


thickens. Seal hot.—[{Mrs M. P.,. i) 


N’ J. 
SUCCESS. IN. CANNING COBN 


Choose choice sweet corn and cut} 
With a wooden potato} 


from cob. 
masher pack this cut corn as tight 

as possible in glass jars. There shoul 

be at least two inches of juice in 
éach ean. Serew the lids' on‘ without 
the rubbers. Prepare, a..boiler by 
laying» sticks, on ‘the bottom so that 
the jars wil! not rest direetly-on the 
bettom of the boiler, . Them im 


hay and pack the \jats in-as Fa as 


possible. Pur-in cold watc?.up to the 


1. Work. it-a little, te. get 


beat the reserved whites: 





TALK 


lids. Boil fer- three hours, then re- 
Tmaeve, put in oubbers, screw down 
tightly, return to,the hot water and 
boiijone hour. If*these directions are 
followed there will be no failure.— 
(Mrs, N. H; J., O. 


Prolonging Life of; ace —4 
woman I know, when she stock- 
ings for her- little folks. always gets 
the. best she.can afford, and’ buys. at. 
the same time a ball of darning cot- 
ton. Then before the stockings are 
worn she darns in and out of the 
heels and knees and parts most 
quickly worn’ through, and says it 
makes the stocking last much longer 
and makes her ....k much lighter.— 
{Mrs French. 





A Rice Hint—I wash my rice in a 
flat-bottomed sieve; which is melt- 
proof as it has no solder about it. The 
water being on the way to boil, I 
drain this rice, set on the front of 
stove and shake about until it is heat- 
ed through, then toss into the now 
boiling, salted water, and it will be- 
gin to boil at once, thus saving. much 
time in the cooking... Other dry cere- 
als. may also be treated so. Of course, 
veu can’t do this on a just blaeked 
lid, but if there is no convenient 
“gray’’ spot handy just then, set on 
the fry pan, and when. hot set the 
sieve of rice in it and it will do about 
as well.—[May Myrtle. 


Homemade Hush-Pad-—If you can- 
not afford a tablefelt or “‘hush-pad,” 
as. some cajl them, try buying a cheap 
white. cotton. blanket. Hal« >f it will 
make a splendid pad, and the other 
half will eem. very handy about one 
of the children’s. beds, or can be used 
as a foundation pad for the ironing 
boards The whole pair of cheap 
blankets, wilk generally’ cost much less 
than, a small piece of the felt.—[M. 
Francois. 


The. Wiscensin. City of last week’s 
picture puzzle is Milwaukee. Ar- 
ranged.in.order the initial letters spell 
the word as. follows: Monkey, In- 
dian, lady, wheel, auction, umbrella, 
key, envelope, eye. 


99 
Anather Day, is Anotines, Chance 


There, is. a, world: of hope.im. the new- 
berm.day 
When the past is dead, and» the ame 
ber way 
Reaches, out to the earnest, glantGe-. 
Another day i$ another chance. 


Let us blot the page where the wrong 
has been, 
Forgetting the sorrow, and care, and 
sin; 
It quickens the blood 
dance-—— 
Another day 


like a Kerry 
is another chance, 


A fig for trials, a truce to care; 
Tomorrow’s before us to do and dare: 
Hope flings her banner 92ur joy tc 
enhance— 
Another day is another chance. 


Another chance where hope lies dead, 
Where honor and all save life have 
d, 

Is a coat of armor, a shield, and a 

lance— 
Another day is another chance. 
—[Ainslee’s, 


In Baking Crust for lemon and oth- 
er pies, in which the crust is baked 
first and is so apt to biister or rise 
unevenly, the difficulty cam be over- 
come by placing a pie-tin, just a size 
smaller inside the criast while it fs 
baking, Or, if no smaller tin is at 
hand, turn: the tin upside. down, fit the 
crust over the outside, and set an- 
other pan of the same size right side 
up om top of it while, baking,—[E. 
B: 8, 





Dear. Young Folks’ Bditor: I am 
ten years old. I have no pets, but I 
have 5 brothers and 1 sister, so I am 
never lonesome. i help.mamma with 
her work; I clean lamps, dust and 
clean the windows, wash dishes. and 
do other little chores. I have washed 
dishes for five years. We had com- 
pany two years ago, and I told the 
lady I had washed dishes ever since I 
was born. Bvery year we have. about 
100 chickens.—[Emilie Christman, 
N Y. 
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Simpson-Eddystone 
g Solid Blacks 


~ 


The 


prints of quality. 


Absolutely fast, intense black 
that keeps its good appear- 
ance; and fabrics that give 


long wear. 


Ask your dealer for Simpson- 


4 


Eddystone Solid Blacks. 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have.made Simpson Prints 


PRINTS The Eddystone os, Co. (Bale Mateos) aoe + 





Don’t Pay Two Prices 


for Stoves and Ranges 

Order direct from our Stove Fac- 
dealers’ 

Stoves and 

8 are the mS in the 

Fuel savers monly 


beer Sold on eles once 
pd ‘itce 


tory and save all 
sme] HOOSIER 


“Hoosier” Steal aaee 


HOOSIER STOVE C00, Fact RR yy bg 
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NEW bOOK JUST ISSUED 


Squabs for Profit 


By William. E. Rice and, William E, Cox 
eemnenmemanee) ———_-——— 
rte ss te mest, com 
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If you raise potatoes for profit you no 
doubt realize that a potato digger is a very 
necessary implement in your business. 

Without a digger you’re-not getting all the profit 
there is in the potatoés you grow. 

P a v You are working too hard for what you do get, and 
WEIGHT] We Will Ship Two™ = \ you’re not doing yourself justice. 
600 Wheel Truck if You y ~ With a Hallock O. K. Potato-Digger ‘the hardest job 
POUNDS becomes the easiest—the longest job becomes the shortest. 
¥ : ‘ Perhaps you have about made-up your mind to buy a 
digger and make more money. 
We want to help you—we want to make it easy for 


Hamburg, N. J.. April 18, 1907. you to get the right digger. That’s why we have decided to make you this remarkable offer. 
D. ¥, Hallock & Sons, York, Pa. We propose to ship one of our latest 1907 Hallock O. K. Potato Diggers'to you with the privi- 
tine ay Sits: {J ustreceivedtheextra | tege of putting it to the test. You are to try it on your own farm in your.own: potatoes at our 
This is certainly ‘throwing all bars down, and putting the proof all on the machine. 


chain and tried the machine in the * 
same oe I tried it poine-e P. gu- expense, 
eee ie eee. peses; the All we ask is that you give the machine a fair, impartial and unbiased test. We know what the 


caught between the.sprocket wheel | machine will do. We have so much confidence in its ability to “make good” under all.conditions of 


the chain where it bothered me 


oe Tie Chee ene omy, trouble 1 soil and seasons, that we are willing to take all the risk so that we cau convince you of its many 


Digger is surrey, it beats anything | Hoints of superiority and its ability to make you money. 


Moses Dart. Nothing like a test to prove it. 
The new 1907 features are the marvel 
of everyone who has seen the new O. K. 
Digger. We have perfected a digger 
oi that overcomes every difficulty. 
hig Lané, N. J., May 2, 1907. atti 
D.-Y. Hallock & Sons, York, Pa. Are you willing to make the test 
Gentlemen:—I have just tried the at our expense—if so, fill out the coupon 
new 1907 Digger in nothing but stones A a} : 
dit works fine. I think it is per- below, cut it out and mail it tous today. 
ect; only wish you were here to see 
nan, Ene ¢ Pc i the oes. I 
give i enough, it is 1 
Dandy! The wew forks work to per- Address your letter to 
tore shout sie Haack’ Okina 
© OC. . KR. ger 4 
let them write to me I will tak as- 
ire In answering all inquiries, i oh D. Y, HALLOCK a SONS 
ours respectfully, 


C. H. Driver. Box 814 
YORK, " 
































D. Y.Hattock & Sons, York, Pa. 

_~ Gentlemen:—Please maif to mé at once full particulars 
about your free triaf offer, telling me how I can test your 1907 
O. K. Potato D’ zger at your expense. 
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